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Recommendations for the Teaching of 
History 


HowarD R. ANDERSON 
In the Study and Teaching of American History 


ISTORY can make a unique 
contribution to the development of 
the good citizen, for from history 
alone comes an understanding of 
the inevitability of change. The 
person who understands that can 
face the future with the courage 
and flexibility which enable him 
to adapt ideas and institutions to 
meet the needs of new times and 
new conditions. No man can 
change the past or even the pres- 
ent, but men can control the future. 
All that we can learn from the 
past must be learned by means of 
those rules of analysis and syn- 
thesis called the historical method. 

Citizens of the United States 
must, without losing their national 
im identity, become citizens of the 
m World. To achieve this end, histor- 
ial scholarship must eliminate 
Misconceptions, expose harmful 
im legends, distinguish between folk- 
im lore and fact, and teach an under- 
im standing and appreciation of the 
mature of historical evidence and 
the historical idea of development. 
m Obstacles to achievement of these 

Boals are: (1) uncritical authors, 
™ (2) poorly trained teachers, and 
(3) demands of pressure groups. 


Howard R. Anderson is Senior 
Specialist in the Social Sciences, 
Division of Social Sciences, U. S. 
Office of Education. Reported 
from the Study and Teaching of 
American History, 17th Yearbook 
of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: 
The Council, 1946 ($2.00) 431-42. 


American history is peculiarly 
qualified to further an under- 
standing of the “One World” con- 
cept. Out of the successful strug- 
gle for national unity in the United 
States has emerged the proof that 
peoples of many nations, races, 
and creeds can live together and 
work side by side. In organizing 
American history courses for teach- 
ing purposes, major emphasis must 
be placed on achieving these basic 
attitudes: (1) respect for the in- 
dividual, (2) devotion to associ- 
ated effort, and (3) faith in the 
method of intelligence in human 
affairs, and (4) loyalty to the 
common welfare. The learning 
process should be characterized by 
group planning, lively discussion, 


‘broad participation in setting and 
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executing purposes, creative think- 
ing, and kindred approaches in- 
tended to build democratic atti- 
tudes. Curricular experiences must 
bear intimate relationship to the 
problems, tensions, and needs of 
young people; and they should 
throw light on the significant 
trends, conflicts, and problems of 
the day. 

Newer interpretations and em- 
phases in American history.—lt is 
important for teachers to recog- 
nize that in their choice of topics 
for instruction, in their selection 
of facts and interpretations for 
emphasis, and in what they say 
and leave unsaid in class discus- 
sions, they are “coloring” history. 
Reading a ‘new’ book dealing 
with a given field is no substitute 
for a thorough exploration of the 
literature. Each generation of his- 
torians tends to rewrite history, 
not only in terms of new materi- 
als, but in its own image. A greater 
awareness of the intimate rela- 
tionship between economic and 
political behavior and ideas is re- 
flected in the newer writing dealing 
with the period to 1860. Recently 
published books dealing with the 
period after 1860 are conditioned 
by contemporary issues. Historians 
seem to have overcome their re- 
luctance to consider the contempo- 
rary world as fitting for history and 
mature judgment. 

Frontier theory has infiltrated 
history texts at every level. The 
most argued point in Western his- 
tory is the accuracy of generaliza- 
tions made by Frederick Jackson 
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Turner. Many feel that he limited 
his study too narrowly and showed 
little concern for factors other than 
political and economic. The notion 
that the West acted as a safety 
valve for the East by attracting 
industrial workers during depres. 
sion periods is not correct. Some 
historians even question whether 
the West stood notably for liberty 
and individualism and suggest that 
it might be more correct to sa 
that it stood for the spirit of “get 
rich quick” and cooperation. 
The swift increase in the exer. 
cise of federal power during the 
New Deal and World War Il 
necessitated drastic readjustments in 
governmental machinery and in 
political and legal thought about 
constitutional safeguards agains 
the oppressive exercise of govem- 
mental power. World War II hs 
brought renewed discussion of the 
consolidation of power in the exe: 
utive branch, of civil liberties, of 
constitutional machinery for the 
control of American foreign affairs, 


and of. the effects of resorting to 


something like a world govert- 
ment. 

The reinterpretation of the ec: 
nomic structure of the Old South 
rejects the stereotype of sharply 
defined classes — Negroes, poo 
whites, and large slaveholders. The 
“revisionist” school stresses the 


malign influence of partisans it 
both the North and the South, 
and the importance of emotiond: 
ism. They question both economi 
determinism and slavery as factos 
producing an “‘irrepressible cot 
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flict.” They hold that incompetent 
leadership blundered into the Civil 
War. 

Cultural history focuses attention 
on the intellectual and esthetic in- 
terests and activities. 

American history and its allies.— 
United States history alone is in- 
adequate for building up an under- 
standing even of this country’s de- 
velopment, to say nothing of our 
increasingly complex relations with 
other peoples and nations or our 
steadily growing influence in world 
affairs. There is a need to review 
what is being taught in American 
history courses about other coun- 
tries — for example, Spain, Latin 
America, the Far East, and Canada. 
To provide for more adequate 
treatment of the other Americas, 
it might be desirable to develop a 
course in the history of the Ameri- 
cas at the senior-high-school level. 

Events occur in place as well as 
in time. Maps and globes are 
standard equipment in the history 
dassroom, and ‘“map-reading” 
skills are commonly taught by his- 
tory teachers. Present-day historians 
ae increasingly concerned with 
economic development. How en- 
vironment affects man depends on 
his technology. There is an in- 
creasing need to develop geo- 
graphic concepts in American his- 
tory classes. 

The formation of the federal 
union stimulated the teaching of 
both American history and govern- 
ment. Logically, there is a close cor- 
lation between American history 
and government, but American 


history cannot explore as system- 
atically and thoroughly as demo- 
cratic citizenship requires the or- 
ganization, function, and problems 
of government in complicated 
modern society. There is still a 
need for separate treatment and 
for a different approach, as pro- 
vided in ninth-grade civics and 
twelfth-grade problems-of-democ- 
racy courses. 

International relations are treated 
in American history, in civics and 
government, and in problems 
courses. American history courses, 
however, stress American foreign 
policy and foreign relations rather 
than international relations in gen- 
eral. American history courses need 
to help reconcile American ideals 
and interests with those of other 
well-intentioned nations and to 
make clear both our record and our 
stake in the development of inter- 
national order, cooperation, and 
government. 

Economics tends to become a 
part of problems courses and to be 
taught from a consumer approach. 
Nevertheless, American history 
courses from necessity include a 
great deal of economic history. 
They also provide the background 
without which the teaching of so- 
ciology and social problems would 
be difficult. Yet there is much in 
sociology and social problems that 
is distinct from American history 
and that is important for develop- 
ing civic competence and satisfac- 
tory individual adjustment. 

' The teacher of American history 
may depend for aid on teachers 
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of literature, music, the other arts, 
and science. Units on “Literature” 
or “Culture” introduced into many 
courses in American history are 
often sterile and arid. The fusion 
of courses in American history and 
literature, however, is worthy of 
experimentation and might include 
such objectives as (1) development 
of an understanding of the growth 
of American civilization, (2) the 
teaching of democratic values and 
the democratic way of life, and (3) 
building up an appreciation of the 
diverse social and cultural forces 
that have shaped America. 

American history may be articu- 
lated with the arts in the following 
ways: (1) the artistic record of 
the American past and the Ameri- 
can scene may be drawn on for 
its reportorial value; (2) in a 
study of the development of Amer- 
ican culture, the relation of artistic 
expression to political, social, and 
economic forces active in various 
periods may be stressed; (3) the 
various moods and attitudes of 
artists interpreting the contempo- 
rary scene may be used to deter- 
mine some of the social, economic, 
and cultural cross-currents; and 
(4) the increase in popular interest 
in the arts may be taken as a vin- 
dication of the democratic belief 
in the efficacy of education and the 
improvability of man. 

The story of science is part of 
history, and the development of 
science has changed modern civili- 
zation. In cooperating with sci- 
ence teachers to achieve common 
goals, teachers of American history 
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should primarily concern them. 
selves with the social and historical 
implications of scientific achieve. 
ment. 

Vertical articulation of the 
American history program.—This 
Yearbook accepts the present prac- 
tice of repeating American history 
content from middle grades to 
junior to senior high school, but it 
does not follow that this is the 
best practice. Possibly two treat- 
ments would be better than three, 
and the time saved might be used 
to better advantage in providing 
a wider study of the development 
of civilization than is possible in 
the one-year world history course. 
If major attention were devoted 
to determining the appropriateness 
of content and experiences to the 
capacities, interests, and maturity 
of the pupils, the solution to the 
problems of avoiding duplication of 
content and of the omission of 
valuable material would be easy. 

The problem of articulation 
necessarily involves a consideration 
of growth patterns as well as con- 
tent. The spread of individual dif- 
ferences within each grade makes 
it essential that the school assemble 
all known facts about the develop: 
ment of abilities needed in the so 
cial studies. Among these are abil 
ities in (1) reading, (2) in quan 
titative thinking, and (3) in spe 
cial types of relational thinking 
needed for special understanding. 

In planning the grade placement 
of content, it is well to recogniz 
that (1) difficulty is more a matter 
of type of content than of th 
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petiod to which a topic relates, (2) 
some topics in some periods lend 
themselves to more elementary or 
advanced treatment than others, 
and (3) effective grade placement 
of content depends on the intelli- 
gent selection of effective teaching 
procedures. In any plan for making 
special provision for ability groups, 
it is necessary to rely on pupil- 
teacher planning techniques and 
to make use of a diversified pro- 
gram of activities, readings, etc., 
to provide for the great range in 
ability and interests. 

Methods, materials, and re- 
sources—No single best method 
of teaching American history exists 
because method must always be re- 
lated to the goals sought, the needs 
of the learner, and the abilities of 
the teacher. 

Reading is still the primary 
means of learning, and it makes 
demands on pupils ranging from 
the mastery of mechanics to the 
intellectual process of thinking. 
Teachers of history must help their 
pupils (1) gain command of neces- 
sary vocabulary, (2) develop ability 
to read materials expressed in 
gtaphic or tabular form, (3) ac- 
quire competence in locating in- 
formation, and (4) apply the 
silent reading skills appropriate to 
purpose and material. The teacher 
must first find out how well his 


pupils can read, provide materials 
to meet their special needs, and 
use methods which promote read- 
ing efficiency. 

The history teacher must invest 
the past with an air of reality. 
This is difficult, but an approach 
may be made through use of visual 
aids. Minimum equipment is an 
opaque projector, a slide projector, 
a filmstrip projector, a motion-pic- 
ture projector, a record player, and 
a radio. 

Biography helps to create under- 
standings and attitudes which help 
youth appreciate the story of their 
country’s development and their 
privileges and responsibilities as 
citizens in a democracy. Local, 
state, and regional resources may 
be used as an approach to the 
study of national history and facili- 
tate emphasis on the use of sources 
through the reading of printed 
sources, making field trips, and 
the actual writing of local history. 

The critical treatment of pri- 
mary sources in high-school classes 
may be achieved by (1) using a 
source-textbook; (2) doing col- 
lateral reading; (3) preparing in- 
dividual and group reports, proj- 
ects, etc.; (4) studying local his- 
tory; (5) analyzing controversial 
issues; and (6) taking part in 
class activities which are designed 
to teach the historical method. 


: eer percent of this country’s young people 
have never attended a high school.—Boston Guidance 


News. 
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They Fenced Tolerance In 


DALLAS JOHNSON 
In the Survey Graphic 


| FENCE is generally used to 
divide people, but it was a seven- 
foot, galvanized fence with barbed 
wire topping that finally brought 
all the children together in the 
little California town of Mendota. 
The “native white” youngsters had 
gone to one school; the slightly 
“tanner” Mexicans to another. 
When fences were needed to pro- 
tect the two sets of school buildings 
from vandals, Superintendent 
Howard used the wartime short- 
age and the high cost of galvan- 
ized wire to show his board how 
much cheaper it would be to com- 
bine the schools and build a 
single fence. 

Mendota’s school problem goes 
back 30 years, when the town was 
just a railroad junction. With the 
end of railway expansion, the Mex- 
ican “hands,” brought from below 
the border to lay rails, turned to 
picking cotton. A cluster of wood- 
en shacks and adobes was evidence 
of their arrival. 

On the other side of town a 
“white” residential section began 
to take shape, and eventually there 
was enough of a population (it is 
now 1200) to warrant a school. 
In 1920 a fine new building with 
a red-tiled roof, an arcade, and a 
central . patio was erected. It was 
Spanish Mexican in architecture but 
no Spanish Mexican children were 
allowed to attend. 

In the California towns where 


Dallas Johnson is on the staff of the 
U.S. Public Health Service in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Reported from the Sut- 
vey Graphic, XXXVI (July, 1947), 
398-99. 


segregation is practiced (and Men- 
dota is no exception), school au- 
thorities get around the law by 
defining all Mexicans as migratory. 
It is assumed that they come and go 
with the crops and therefore must 
have special schools. All ‘‘white” 
children are automatically perman- 
ent. Even the “Okies” went to the 
school with the red-tiled roof. 

So began a queer, wasteful shut- 
tling between town and country. 
The buses that brought “white” 
children from outlying districts in 
to school picked up Mexican chil- 
dren in town and took them to one- 
and two-room schools in the coun- 
try. This arrangement was changed 
only when the in-town Mexican 
population outstripped the capacity 
of the buses, and the out-of-town 
Mexican schools became too dilapi- 
dated for use. 

_ Then a new Mexican school — 
sans red tile, arcade, or patio — 
was put up in town. Even 50, it 
was better than what the Mexicans 
had before. The building was big: 
ger and better constructed, and no 
longer did one teacher handle all 
eight grades. 

The “all-white” faculty in the 
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new Mexican school had one major 
problem: the children had to be 
taught English before they could 
study anything else. Yet Spanish 
was all they heard in the part of 
town where they lived. It was what 
they yelled at each other on the 
playground. They made little prog- 
ress in English, a language for 
classroom use only. 

The double school system had 
other drawbacks. Since neither 
school had enough space, teachers, 
or pupils for single-grade rooms, 
two and three classes were put in 
each room. The budget was drained 
to provide a minimum of staff and 
plant for the two setups. The on- 
ly joint enterprise was the school 
cafeteria. Since it was located in 
the Mexican school, it was the 
“white” youngsters who had to 
troop several blocks each day to 
get their lunches. 

This was the situation when 
Superintendent Howard came to 
Mendota from Madera, another 
central valley town. There his stu- 
dents were one-third “white,” one- 
third Mexican, and one-third Ne- 
gto. Madera’s nonsegregation policy 
had worked out very well. 

From the time he came to 
Mendota, Mr. Howard felt the 
schools ought to come together. 
The question was how, without 
splitting the town wide open. 
When opportunity came — in the 
form of the fence — he did not 
merely sit on it. He measured the 
school grounds, found that 3175 
feet of fence, enough for the two 
separate schools, would come to 


well over $10,000, but the 2075 
feet needed for one consolidated 
school would cost only half of that. 
Money saved, plus profits from 
sale of the Mexican school lots, 
would pay for moving the school 
buildings together. Once together, 
the cost of overhead and mainte- 
nance would go down. With dupli- 
cation in the staff eliminated, there 
would be enough money to hire 
special art and music instructors, 
“opportunity” room and kinder- 
garten teachers. 

Superintendent Howard's  sug- 
gestion did not fall on deaf ears. 
The four successful farmers and 
one oil-line superintendent on the 
board were men whom Howard 
likes to describe as “‘sound-minded 
and fundamentally free from prej- 
udice.” 

Nevertheless, there was a lot of 
pressure from the outside. For 
several months there was debate 
and discussion. In the end the 
spirit of the Constitution — and 
the almighty dollar — prevailed. 
The two original dissenters made 
and seconded the motion to com- 
bine the schools. It was carried 
unanimously. 

A year ago last September all 
Mendota’s children came together 
behind the big new fence. There 
was shyness on both sides, but by 
the time everybody learned to pro- 
nounce everybody else’s name, the 
ice was broken. 

English was the order of the day; 
the new athletic director enforced 


‘the rule on the playground. Seat- 


ing arrangements for the primary 
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grades alternated Mexican and 
“white” children so that even 
when the pupils whispered among 
themselves, English would be used. 

The school grew and it became 
possible eventually to divide most 
grades into faster and more de- 
liberate sections. Parents who took 
it for granted that this would break 
down into accelerated classes of 
“white” children, slow classes of 
Mexicans, were due for a surprise. 
The division in each group was 
about fifty-fifty, the same propor- 
tion as for the school. The per- 
centages of failures and of excep- 
tionally gifted children were nearly 
equal. The eighth-grade salutatorian 
last year was a Mexican girl. As a 
group the third-grade Mexican chil- 
dren outstripped their non-Mexican 
classmates. In the second grade, it 
was the other way round. 

In all grades Mexican children 
tend to be older than “white’’ chil- 
dren due to language difficulty and 
in most cases a late start in school. 
In addition, typical migrant chil- 
dren will start the school year on 


the coast, come to Mendota in the 
late fall, go to Texas at Christmas, 
and be back on the coast in the 
spring. In their trek, they are te. 
jected by some school systems, 
herded by some into separate 
buildings. In many places they are 
an issue in the schools. 

In Orange County, an anti- 
segregation case has been fought 
through the federal courts, and the 
U. S. Court of Appeals handed 
down a decision upholding the Dis- 
trict Court which in March, 1946, 
declared such separation of chil- 
dren in the public schools to be 
“unconstitutional, illegal, and 
void.” 

Mendotans can afford to smile 
happily over the way they handled 
their problem. Once planted, the 
seeds of equality between “whites” 
and Mexicans began to send up 
shoots outside the school. Local 
people found that even had they 
wanted to they could not fence the 
new growth in. Tolerance began to 
spread through the community. 


The Danes Help, Too 


ts HE Danish government has made plans to feed 50,- 
000 children in northern Germany from the border to 
Hamburg, according to Progressive Education. The food, 
which will be brought in from Denmark, will be turned 
_over to the Danish Red Cross, Danish Save the Children, 
and Peace Friends Relief Service for distribution. 

These agencies will serve a hot meal daily in the German 
schools in the area, each child receiving from 600 to 1000 


calories a meal. 
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Stop Sniping at Parents 


SAMUEL WHITMAN 
In the Child 


HE last 20 years have wit- 
nessed a thoughtless, unwarranted, 
and destructive wave of criticism 
against parents. Such criticism has 
served the useful purpose of demon- 
strating that the source of a child’s 
misbehavior does not always lie 
within the child. Unfortunately it 
has led to a fault-finding campaign 
that is as futile as the previous 
campaign against “little sinners.” 
It seems that every amateur mental 
hygienist has come to the same pro- 
found conclusion—that parents 
have an effect on their children. 

Thus “‘If children are delinquent 
it follows that their parents have 
been a poor influnce. So it is the 
parents who are delinquent and 
let's punish the parents. It might 
even be an idea to make them 
attend classes for delinquent par- 
ents for all the community to be- 
hold their shame. We can’t afford 
professionally trained personnel to 
teach these classes, but we can al- 
ways get loads of volunteers who 
would be willing to tell parents 
how to be good parents.” 

The most serious fallacy here 
lies in the assumption that parents 
are aware of their own shortcom- 
ings and deliberately plan to mis- 
guide and mistreat children. From 
the cases seen in child-guidance 
clinics, it has been observed that 
the type of parental influence con- 


tributing to a child’s poor ‘adjust-: 


ment is largely unwitting. 


Samuel Whitman is Executive 

Director, Cleveland, Ohio, Mental 

Hygiene Association. Reported 

from the Child, XI (May, 1947), 
184-85, 189. 


Everybody is familiar with the 
parent who is overly ambitious to 
have his child succeed in art, music, 
or some other endeavor. Many a 
child has become sullen and de- 
structive because his parents have 
quietly but firmly led him into 
such “‘wholesome’”’ pursuits in spite 
of his lack of interest and ability. 
Many parents who come to guid- 
ance agencies regarding their chil- 
dren’s difficult behavior begin to 
realize after a while that they have 
contributed to the development of 
the problem through certain per- 
sonality trends of which they were 
totally unaware. 

But hasn’t every such parent 
been told by friends and relatives 
about these tendencies to control 
and dominate? Many have, and 
some have been able to change 
their attitudes. But many do not 
change because the change is more 
painful than the problem. 

Those who insist on fixing 
blame for juvenile delinquency 
should make doubly sure that the 
blame is falling on the persons 
who are truly responsible. 

Let us take the case of Johnny 
D., 10 years of age, who was 
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picked up by the police 12 times 
for petty thievery and destruction 
of public property. His father has 
always been extremely severe in 
his punishment of the boy. He 
openly dislikes the boy and toler- 
ates his presence only when 
Johnny is either quiet or is doing 
something useful at home. He is 
quick to criticize and never praises 
the boy. The mother is weak, self- 
effacing, and fears disagreement 
with the father, who has a violent 
temper. She does not display any 
affection toward John because her 
parents taught her that too much 
demonstration of love spoils chil- 
dren. 

Thus far, the picture is clear. 
These parents by any standards 
are inadequate parents. But they 
were once children, too. Mrs. D. 
was unwanted and unloved. Mr. D. 
was raised by parents who had to 
struggle so hard to eke out a mere 
existence that all he ever knew 
all through childhood was hard 
work and thankless tasks. He had 
never seen a toy and never received 
approval from his parents. He heard 
from his father, though, when the 
corn was not planted straight. 
What was there in this man’s herit- 
age which would enable him to en- 
joy children? Yet the community 
is perfectly willing to render its 
diagnosis, “‘abusive father.” 

Do we mean, then, that the true 
blame -goes back to the father’s 
father and the mother’s mother? 
Why not to Adam and Eve? 

That is precisely the point: it 
is fruitless to spend our time fixing 


blame. The problem of helping 
Johnny’s mother and father to be- 
come more adequate parents can 
never be accomplished by the 
“holier-than-thou” lecture. Well- 
intentioned amateur advisers mere- 
ly cause resentment and may fix 
harmful attitudes permanently. A 
father such as Johnny's, who had 
to struggle against overwhelming 
odds, feels that he is doing the best 
he can to maintain his family. He 
is already embittered about life 
and sensitive to his failures; this 
makes it all the more necessary for 
him to bluster and act tough. 

It is essential, therefore, to see 
and understand the parent as a 
person who is in need of help with 
his own problems. It is vitally im- 
portant that we understand the 
parent of a poorly adjusted child 
as a person who has had more 
than his share of frustrations. He 
doesn’t desire words of advice, 
since he probably has tried and dis- 
carded many conflicting and con- 
fusing remedies. Too often the 
neighbor who has unlimited ad- 
vice to offer closes the door of her 
home to Johnny lest he contam- 
inate her Henry. Yet Henry's 
friendship could be of more help 
to John than her words of ad- 
vice. 

The writer, and undoubtedly the 
reader also, has witnessed the 
pathetic spectacle of the “unde- 
sirable” youngster who goes from 
house to house in quest of human 
companionship and learns _ that 
there is a neighborhood boycott 
against him. What choice is there 
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but to seek the company of older 
outcasts, who invariably take a 
keen delight in getting back at 
“acceptable”’ society ? 

The task of parenthood has 
never been easy. It is even more 
difficult during a period of in- 
dustrial unrest, acute housing 
shortage, and postwar readjust- 
ments, because parents reflect such 
strain in family life. And since 
children invariably reflect parental 
strains, it is logical to expect an 
increase in juvenile behavior and 
personality disorders. 

Thus the inevitable conclusion is 
that maladjustment and delinquen- 
cy are responsibilities of the entire 
community. Our goal must be 
wholesome physical and social de- 
velopment for all children and a 
sound program of professional 
help for those children who are 
in conflict with the standards set 
by society. 

One of the primary obligations 
of the community is to set up ade- 
quate social agencies which are so 
well equipped with professionally 
trained social-case workers, psy- 
chologists, and psychiatrists that 
they will have the confidence of 
all the families. Some people be- 
lieve that only the children of 
lower-income families need the 
services of such workers. But a 


brief chat with the local chief of 
police should convince us all that 
the children of families in higher- 
income groups do break the law, 
and there is no reason why these 
families should not have the same 
privilege as others in seeking ad- 
vice and guidance from a repu- 
table family-service agency or child- 
guidance clinic. 

There are people who argue that 
it is a waste of time and money 
to support such corrective agencies. 
They say it is wiser and less ex- 
pensive to concentrate on preven- 
tive measures, such as well-super- 
vised recreation and improved edu- 
cation. We agree that such meas- 
ures are necessary to a sound com- 
munity program, but we disagree 
that education and recreation can 
take the place of treatment. Both 
are essential. In dealing with ty- 
phoid, it is wise to think of puri- 
fying the source of the city-water 
supply, but who is so rash as to 
minimize the typhoid victim’s need 
for treatment? 

Blaming the parents solves noth- 
ing; it merely pours salt on the 
wounds. In the future, when we 
see a child with a misguided or 
warped personality, let us help the 
parents to understand and make 
use of the services of the family 
agency or the guidance clinic. 


oF TTENDANCE at adult-education activities in the 
New York metropolitan area has increased 100 percent 
since the war ended, says Harry J. Carman, president of 


the New York Adult Education Council. 
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The High-School Teacher’s Lament 


H. HANSON 


In the School Executive 


7 HE wail of the high-school 
teacher is heard throughout the 
land. She moans that sophomores 
cannot read their textbooks and 
hence are failing in their English, 
history, and health classes. At first 
she just calls slow students to come 
in after school for help in reading. 
However, she usually makes little 
progress in this attempt; she’s a 
high-school teacher of subjects, not 
an elementary-school teacher of 
reading; she doesn’t have the 
technique. Then she decides that 
these boys and girls could not have 
been well taught in the elementary 
schools. Somehow their schools 
must have slipped or there wouldn’t 
be so many reading casualities. 

This insistence that the elemen- 
tary schools have failed, however, 
is wrong; and since secondary- 
school teachers are sensible folks 
it doesn’t take much reasoning to 
discover the error. 

No two people are alike. Just as 
there are differences in height, so 
there are differences in intellectual 
capacity. Since textbooks for the 
ninth and tenth grades are written 
for the average child, obviously 
some very bright children at the 
top of the distributive curve will 
find them too easy and those at 
the bottom will find them too 
hard. If the subject matter were 
brought down to the reading level 
of low-ability students, ninth-and 
tenth-grade books would have no 
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challenge for the average students 
and would be simply childish for 
the bright ones. Faced with the 
fact of the curve of distribution, 
the high-school teacher must accept 
the conclusion that those at the 
bottom cannot read ninth- and 
tenth-grade materials easily. If this 
is true, the elementary teacher can- 
not be blamed because she didn’t 
make good readers of all her 


pupils. 
As a matter of fact, there is clear 
evidence that elementary-school 


children today do substantially 
better in the fundamental processes 
than their elders did when they 
were in school. As Dr. Ralph 
Tyler, Examiner of the University 
of Chicago, pointed out, testing 
demonstrates that sixth-grade chii- 
dren at present are about equal to 
eighth-graders of 15 years ago when 
it comes to reading and computa- 
tion. He further stated that the 
area on which attention should 
now be focused for improvement 
is the high school. 

High-school teachers might 
make the following resolutions: 

1. The elementary-school teach- 
ers have done well and are trying 
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to do better. We will leave their 
problem to them and we will han- 
dle our problem ourselves. 

2. After analysis we recognize 
that our problem is caused by the 
continued arrival at our doors of 
hosts of children of low academic 
ability who in former years would 
not have attended high school at 
all. 
3. Since that is true there isn’t 
such a crying need to deal very dif- 
ferently now with the bright and 
average. Our program was tradi- 
tionally built for them. Of course, 
our traditional program isn’t per- 
fect; hence we can well plan col- 
laterally a better program for them 
as well as for the less scholastically 
inclined. 

4. We will use our guidance 
facilities to direct the bright and 
average into those classes where 
they belong and to deflect the slow 
from them. No one will be barred, 
but we will simply state: ‘You en- 
ter at your own risk. If you do the 
work, you will receive credit. If you 
do not do the work, you will fail.” 
There is no reason to adapt formal 
mathematics, formal language, phys- 
ics, chemistry, and vocational sub- 
jects to all levels of ability. We 
now know enough about measuring 
human learning capacity to guide 
children away from subjects they 
are not equipped to handle. 

5. However, in such subjects as 
English, health, and social studies 
we will cease to be selective. We 
will attempt to offer materials in 
each which will contribute to the 
Maximum growth of every student. 


We will remember that in social 
studies, for instance, credit should 
be given not so much on the num- 
ber of difficult books covered but 
on the development of certain 
civic attitudes and citizenship skills. 
For instance, a child who critically 
examines issues before he forms 
judgments has sound citizenship 
skill. If he grows in this attitude 
in the social-studies class, he is 
entitled to high-school credit in 
that course even though he cannot 
read treatises easily. It is quite 
possible to develop these good- 
citizenship attitudes through ma- 
terials which do not have too 
great an academic demand. Inter- 
esting and beautiful reading does 
not need to be complicated. Sound 
citizenship, presented in concepts 
which are not childish, can be de- 
veloped sometimes through audio- 
visual aids far better than through 
the difficult reading of small type. 

Health credit should not be de- 
termined on how well a student 
passes a paper examination over a 
hard assignment on anatomy. He 
should receive credit in health if he 
has integrated into his behavior the 
kind of habits which will make 
him a healthy individual. It is 
certainly a pity, as health grades 
are now given, that frequently the 
most unhealthy secure the highest 
grades. Certainly this situation is 
upside down. The person who 
reads well but does not practice 
what he reads should receive the 
poor grade, while the one who does 
not tread so well perhaps, but who 
integrates what he reads and what 
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he studies into better health prac- 
tice, is entitled to the high grade. 
In English those students who 
read well and take a delight in 
fine literature should be given 
every opportunity to pursue their 
interests. Those who do not read 
easily should be given as good 
materials as possible according to 
the level of their reading ability. 
Then bright students will continue 
to enjoy the traditional English 
program; dull students will not 
develop such a distaste for good 
reading; and the reading abilities 
of slower students will continue 
to grow. 

The high school has the respon- 
sibility for ministering to every 
child to his greatest profit. The 
bright student must be given work 
which will stimulate him to the 
utmost so that he may learn to 
live and act on his highest possible 


Comics Come 


AN experimental workshop de- 
signed to analyze the influence of 
the comics and explore their edu- 
cational possibilities is being 
offered at New York University 
School of Education this year, Pro- 
fessor Harry Zorbaugh has an- 
nounced. Basic text will be the 
comics themselves, with the fast 
growing literature concerning com- 
ics being assigned as collateral 
reading. Workshop members will 
also participate in a study of atti- 
tudes toward the comics. 
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level. Society needs these bright 
people and needs them well 
trained. The high school likewise 
must give to the average student a 
wholesome diet so that he will be 
more capable, more effective in 
modern life. The high school has 
done reasonably well with the 
bright and the average person, 
Since, until lately, it hasn’t been con- 
fronted with many slow people, it 
has not given much thought to them. 
The dull normal is now going to 
high school, however, and he must 
be taught to be a useful, safe citi- 
zen, too, and the locally controlled 
high school should teach him. 

Hence the next great task for 
our secondary schools is to ana- 
lyze carefully the capacities, the 
emotions, the needs, and the citi- 
zenship possibilities of the slow 
student and to develop programs 
which will fit him. 


to the Campus 


‘Describing reactions to the phe- 
nomenal readership of the comics 
as vatying between “‘vituperation 
and complacency,” Professor Zohr- 
baugh said, ‘“There can be no doubt 
that the comics have emerged as 
an American institution, a major 
social influence. It is time they are 
subjected to dispassionate scrutiny. 
Somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes lies the road to the under- 
standing and constructive use of 
this great new medium of commu- 
nication.” 
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Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials 


HowarpD E, WILSON 
In the Educational Record 


Ze DUCATION has a significant 
role to play in the reduction of 
group tensions which endanger the 
American way of life and in the 
promotion of national solidarity. 
Hence this analysis of textbooks, 
courses of study, and other teaching 
aids commonly used in the public 
schools was undertaken (1) to as- 
certain what these teaching mate- 
tials now present to pupils, directly 
and by implication, about cultural 
groups and intergroup relations in 
American society; (2) to evaluate 
the materials in respect to accuracy, 
adequacy, and educational effective- 
ness in developing understanding, 
mutual respect, and goodwill which 
are prerequisite to democracy; and 
(3) to formulate constructive sug- 
gestions to the makers and users of 
teaching materials and curriculums. 
The study is based on fair-minded 
and informed, even though sub- 
jective, judgments. It is as much a 
curriculum analysis as a textbook 
analysis. 

After a careful survey of the 
field and preliminary analysis of 
selected books, the staff formulated 
a list of especially pertinent topics 
or areas. A total of 267 textbooks 
commonly used in elementary and 
secondary schools, 21 introductory 
college texts in psychology and so- 
ciology, 25 manuals for college- 
orientation courses and 100 of 


the most widely read books for | 


children were then analyzed and 
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appraised in terms of these topics. 
In addition, courses of study from 
60 school systems and question- 
naires filled out by over 300 teach- 
ers were studied. Extensive consulta- 
tions have been held with repre- 
sentatives of minority groups and 
with psychologists, sociologists, 
and educational leaders. The fol- 
lowing are illustrative of the gen- 
eral conclusions of the group con- 
ducting the study. 

Errors of omission—W ith 
vety few exceptions the textbooks 
and courses of study are free of 
intentional bias toward any popu- 
lation group. However, there are 
frequent value-judgments and im- 
plications, unconsciously or care- 
lessly expressed, which tend to 
perpetuate antagonisms. Even more 
pronounced are omissions of data 
and gaps in curriculum planning. 
It is to be hoped that in the imme- 
diate future schools will deal more 
positively with such data as are 
suggested below. 

Dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual.—The essence of democratic 
human relations is respect for indi- 
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vidual worth and dignity. In 
the textbooks, however, the indi- 
vidual is usually submerged in the 
group. Even such democratic insti- 
tutions as the franchise and civil 
liberties are likely to be treated 
abstractly and impersonally. In the 
few places where personality is 
studied by pupils, the topic is 
treated as one on manners or gla- 
mor. Pupils study little about per- 
~ sonality as the psychologist knows 
it, about the influence on individual 
growth, about the mechanisms of 
adjustment or frustration. The 
teaching materials and courses of 
study fail to tell pupils what it 
means to be a human being or to 
lay the intellectual foundations for 
the central, ethical principle of the 
democratic theory. 

Group organization.—Sociolog- 
ical data about the structure of 
groups and their influence on the 
individual and on the total society 
are also missing. Emphasis is on 
the typical group-member rather 
than on the variety of individuals 
within a group. Types are presented 
which often lead to stereotyping of 
Negroes or Catholics or northerners 
or laborers, etc. Groups as condi- 
tioners of individual development 
and as units of social action and 
“ingroup” and “outgroup” con- 
cepts, as defined by the sociologist, 
are rately explained. A wealth of 
information made available by 
sociology and anthropology in re- 
cent years and essential as back- 
ground for intelligent intergroup 
relations should be included in 
teaching materials. 


Treatment of  immigrants— 
While some texts contain excellent 
and sensitive treatments of immi- 
grants and most texts list the con- 
tributions of such groups, the im- 
migrants are ordinarily regarded 
and rated by authors as outgroups. 
They are often referred to in pa- 
tronizing terms. Most courses of 
study and texts classify immigrants 
as “old” (before 1880) or “new” 
and refer to the ‘“‘new’”’ in alarming 
terms such as “hordes” or 
“swarms,” and always as “prob- 
lems.” The accounts of restriction 
on immigration commonly imply or 
even state judgments and attitudes 
which contribute to prejudice rather 
than analysis. 

The concept of Americanization. 
—A few texts, especially in civics, 
treat Americanization as a process 
by which immigrants are trans- 
formed into duplicates of estab- 
lished Americans; a much larger 
number present the melting-pot 
concept by which all Americans 
come out in a common mold. Few 
books consistently present and im- 
ply the concept of cultural plural: 
ism or of diversity within unity as 
the pattern of Americanization. 
There is urgent need for more 
careful study by authors and cur 
riculum-makers of the basic prin- 
ciples of Americanization and fora 
consistent presentation to pupils of 
principles which are consonant with 
democracy. 

Treatment of the Jews.—Three 
fourths of the space allotted to 
Jews in world-history texts deal 
with events before 79 A.D. Pupils 
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ae left with the assumption that 
Judaism and Jewish culture have 
changed little since that time. Men- 
tion of Jews after that date is 
most commonly in connection with 
persecutions; there is little about 
the constructive contributions of the 
group. Many accounts of the cruci- 
fxion are too generalized and 
afford some basis for the develop- 
ment of prejudice. There are many 
inaccuracies in the description of 
Jews as a “race.” There is little 
recognition of religious, economic, 
and cultural variation among Jews 
and little to offset the stereotypes 
of Jews which abound in contempo- 
raty social thinking. 

Treatment of the Negroes.— 
While recently prepared texts and 
curriculums tend to devote more 
attention to Negroes as an Ameri- 
an group, the typical text and 
teaching guide tend to ignore the 
group and its position in con- 
temporary society. A very large pro- 
portion of the references to Ne- 
groes put before pupils treat Ne- 
gtoes as slaves or as childlike 
freedmen; very little data about 
Negroes since 1876 are to be 
found in history texts. Textbooks 
in all fields, on occasion even in 
biology, present hazy and confused 
ideas about race. The illustrative 
materials of the text deal even less 
adequately and sensitively with 
Negroes than do the printed 
words. 

Treatment of Spanish-speaking 
minority.—The ethnic quality of 
this group which lives in the South- 
West and in most of our metro- 


politan communities, its place in 
the pattern of American society, 
and the problems faced by its 
members are virtually ignored. 
Where mentioned, the stereotype 
of the Mexican'peon is intensified. 

Treatment of Asiatic minorities. 
—The substantial groups of Amer- 
icans who are of Chinese, Japanese, 
or Filipino ancestry occupy a 
unique position intimately affected 
by world conditions during war 
and postwar years. Offensive gen- 
eralizations about them occur fre- 
quently, especially in the connota- 
tion of racial inferiority and the 
white-man psychology. Historical 
data on their immigration to this 
country are ordinarily presented in 
a framework of assumptions about 
Asiatic inferiority; these accounts 
are virtually unrelieved by sociolog- 
ical data on the present status, con- 
tributions, and problems of these 
groups. 

Treatment of religious groups. 
—Most texts assume the desirabil- 
ity of religious groupings in soci- 
ety; a number point out religious 
differences as causes of intergroup 
frictions. The treatment of Judaism 
emphasizes the remote past and the 
factor of persecution; many texts 
evaluate the Inquisition movements 
out of their historical context; the 
evangelical aspects of Protestantism 
are sometimes caricatured. Too little 
appears on the exact nature of re- 
ligious groups (either their differ- 
ences or likenesses) or on the com- 
mon concern of church groups with 


‘ ethical and humanitarian develop- 


ments. 
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Analysis of prejudice -——Many 
teaching materials refer to the 
existence and influence of preju- 
dices, but few guide the pupils in- 
to a psychological analysis of the 
nature of prejudice or the con- 
ditions for its reduction. Courses 
of study offer little opportunity 
for the careful study of prejudice. 
Yet study of the topic is an ap- 
proach to human relations offering 
promise of effective results. 

Techniques of intergroup rela- 
tions.—Almost no courses of study 
or textbooks present a sociological 
analysis of the methods of inter- 
group relations. For example, pu- 
pils will almost never be given op- 
portunity to study the sociological 
nature and effects of segregation 
as a technique of relationship. No 
small number of texts imply the 
correctness of segregation — as- 
sume it as a value in social organi- 
zation. The technique of scape- 
goating, of making one group the 
victim of a general illness, is not 
subjected to scrutiny. The analysis 
of such techniques offers a fruitful 
field for increasing resistance to the 
excesses of group tensions. 

Common types of error—The 
greatest weakness in our present 
teaching materials is that of omis- 


sion of pertinent data. Material 
should be introduced into courses 
of study and texts for the sake of 
presenting a balanced account and 
to avoid undue simplification and 
unwarranted generalizations. There 
should be more careful use and 
standardization of such terms as 
race and nationality. Emetionalized 
terms such as “half-breed,” “teem. 
ing hordes,” “swarms of immi- 
grants” should be more carefully 
avoided. 

Textbooks are not guilty of 
planned derogation of groups, but 
are guilty of failing to come to 
grips with basic issues. The fault 
lies not in texts alone but in the 
courses of study for which text- 
books are prepared. Curriculum-te- 
making is a prerequisite to the 
alteration of textbooks. That altera- 
tion involves, first, the writing of 
passages focused directly on the 
description and exposition of con- 
temporary intergroup relations; 
and, second, careful scrutiny of the 
indirect references — often the 
casual assumptions lying behind 
value-judgments — now in the 
textbooks. Such two-headed alters- 
tion would be a substantial conti: 
bution to education for intergroup 
relations in American life. 


MONG recent publications of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education is a film bibliography which includes 
information regarding names, sources, approximate cost, 
and suggestions for use of films on intercultural education. 
Teachers may secure the list for ten cents from the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, 1697 Broadway, New York 


19, New York. 
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The Teaching Profession and the 
Labor Unions 
SAMUEL P. CAPEN 
In the Journal of General Education 


as teachers, should 
not join labor unions. Nonunion- 
ized groups of teachers should not 
form alliances with national labor 
organizations for the purpose of 
bettering their economic condition. 
The principal reason against the 
unionization of teachers and their 
affiliation with national labor or- 
ganizations lies in the nature of 
their calling. Teaching is a pro- 
fession. Professions are not more 
honorable than other occupations, 
but they have certain peculiar char- 
acteristics of which the following 
are the most conspicuous. 

A professional practitioner, once 
he has mastered the basic knowl- 
edge and techniques of his craft, 
must constantly recast and recom- 
bine the intellectual materials 
which he uses to meet new prob- 
lems and situations. He is obliged 
constantly to exercise his inde- 
pendent judgment and to assume a 
large measure of individual re- 
sponsibility. Public service is the 
major purpose of the professions 
and indeed their justification. Con- 
sequently the prospect of pecuniary 
gain is not—or at any rate should 
not be—the ruling consideration of 
those who practice them, or the 
principal inducement that attracts 
new recruits. All professional prac- 
titioners naturally are interested in 
securing through their work a com- 
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fortable livelihood. In fact, unless 
a profession assures at least this 
much to its members, it shortly be- 
comes depleted. But even the small 
handful of members of a few pro- 
fessions who earn large incomes 
commonly practice their callings 
less for the money reward than be- 
cause of an absorbing interest in 
the work itself. 

Both the motivation of profes- 
sional practitioners and the inde- 
pendent responsibilities laid on 
them emphasize the necessity for 
developing a code of professional 
ethics. But it is important to note 
that the rules are not imposed on 
the profession from without. They 
are evolved by the professions for 
the improvement of professional 
practice and hence for the improve- 
ment of the service to the public; 
they are for the most part enforced 
by the profession. 

The position of the professions 
in a society based on the principle 
of competition is also unlike that 
of most other occupations. In- 
dividual members of professions 
may and do compete with other 
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members, but each competitor 
strives to give more, to do a better 
job, to win advancement as a re- 
ward of merit. The competition is 
a rivalry in efficiency. But because 
the purpose of a profession is pub- 
lic service, a profession as a whole 
competes with nobody. 

Labor organizations, on the oth- 
er hand, exist primarly, and prop- 
erly, to secure material benefits 
for their members. They must of 
necessity be in competition with 
other groups of citizens. The 
American people have long recog- 
nized labor’s right to strike—al- 
though the right to strike against 
the government or against the pub- 
lic safety is not generally recog- 
nized. But the strike is always 
against somebody, some portion of 
the public; it is a weapon of war- 
fare. 

Individual citizens may feel hos- 
tile toward a profession. But no 
large group of citizens is ever hos- 
tile toward any profession so long 
as the profession lives up to the 
ideals of selfimprovement and pub- 
lic service to which it is committed. 
And no profession can assume an 
attitude of hostility toward the 
public and continue to claim recog- 
nition as a profession. 

And the teaching profession is 
in a class by itself among the pro- 
fessions. It has peculiar obligations 
which demand inexorably that it 
keep itself free of entangling alli- 
ances with labor organizations, or 
with any other organizations of 
citizens formed to promote special 
group interests. I venture to sum- 


marize these obligations briefly. 

Other professions serve only a 
portion of the public; the teaching 
profession serves the whole public, 
Moreover, the vast majority of 
teachers arte public employes, 
whose salaries are paid from pub- 
lic funds toward which all taxpay- 
ing citizens contribute. 

The nature of the teachet’s serv- 
ice is likewise peculiar. The pro- 
fession is charged with the custody 
and transmission of the social heti- 
tage of the nation and the race. In 
the process of transmission many 
of its members, particularly teach- 
ers of the social sciences and the 
humanities, cannot avoid the inter- 
pretation—in the light of their 
own knowledge and judgment—of 
current happenings, nor can they 
avoid the attempt to relate these 
happenings to the experience and 
standards of value of the past. Is 
there anyone who would think it 
proper for a teacher to take ad- 
vantage of his position to present 
strictly partisan interpretations of 
contemporary controversial issues? 
The teaching profession has fought 
for what is known as academic 
freedom not in order that its mem- 
bers might be unchallenged propa- 
gandists, but in order that they 
might be free to seek the truth and 
proclaim it, to be critical and im- 
partial amidst the storms of pat- 
tisanship. It is all but inconceiv- 
able that an avowed partisan of 
one side in a fierce social conflict 
can interpret both sides without 
prejudice. And even if an occ 
sional person can rise to this high 
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TEACHERS AND 


level of judicial behavior, few per- 
sons will believe that he can. If 
the teaching profession is to re- 
tain the confidence of the people, 
it cannot even have the appearance 
of playing favorites. 

I am persuaded that the follow- 
ing are categorical imperatives for 
the teaching profession. It cannot 
ptoperly join forces with any other 
exclusive groups within the body 
politic. It cannot properly make 
common cause with labor or capi- 
tal, with Democrats or Republi- 
cans, with any sect or religious 
body, or with any other collection 
of citizens organized for purposes 
that lie outside of the purposes of 
the profession itself. To further its 
own interests it cannot even make 
offensive or defensive alliances 
with any of these groups in the 
hope of enlisting their support. 

The force of these imperatives 
is made manifest by the recent epi- 
demic of teachers’ strikes. Not all 
teachtrs’ strikes have been called 
by organizations which are formal- 
ly affiliated with labor unions. But 
the union nucleus has been a prom- 
inent factor in the direction of all 
of them. And the tactics have been 
union tactics: surrender of the 
tight of individual action to the 
decision of a leader, the delivery 
of an ultimatum to the employing 
authorities, the picket line, the 
instigation of sympathetic strikes 
by unrelated labor organizations, 
the utter disregard of the public 
interest while the economic battle 
funs its course. 


LABOR UNIONS ZI 


A teachers’ strike is, of course, 
an anomaly. It is also an act of 
treason to the ideals and purposes 
of the profession, to youth, and to 
the lawfully chosen agency of the 
public, the government, which 
teachers are sworn to uphold. 
Whether the strikers win or lose 
their proposed objectives, every- 
body loses something of more 
permanent importance; and the 
strikers’ loss is the greatest. 

The leaders of some labor un- 
ions have declared themselves as 
opposed to teachers’ strikes. The 
legislature of at least one state has 
also passed an act making strikes 
of public employes illegal. Other 
states may follow suit. Even though 
there should never be another 
teachers’ strike—a consummation 
which is unlikely—the strikes that 
have occurred already throw a re- 
vealing light on the question of 
the propriety of any organic con- 
nection between a body of teachers 
and a labor union. The strikes rep- 
resent the willingness of the par- 
ticipating teachers to become a 
class organization and to share the 
partisan hostilities and support 
which such a separatist alliance en- 
tails. Any such fractional loyalty 
is a repudiation of the profession’s 
most solemn obligation. 

The time has come for the pro- 
fession to bring the force of an 
aroused public opinion to bear on 
those misguided members who 
through divided loyalty are fast 
undermining its repute. Reform 
must proceed from within. 
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Feeble-Minded Children Can Be Cured 


EpiTH M. STERN | 
In the Woman’s Home Companion 


Fates is the hardest thing we 
have to tell any parent,” the psy- 
chologist told Mrs. A. “Your 
child’s mental capacity is so low 
that he will never be able to take 
care of himself. For your sake, 
and his, put him in an institution.” 

It was not the first time Mrs. A 
had been told this about Timmie, 
who at five had not yet learned to 
talk, nor to dress himself, nor even 
to play. And Mrs. A’s tragedy is 
not rare. In 1944 there were 99,- 
000 mental defectives in over- 
crovvded public and private institu- 
tions. Great numbers of them, for 
whom there is no room in institu- 
tions, swell the ranks of juvenile 
delinquents, adult criminals, or 
other misfits. The problem lies like 
a dead weight on society because 
we all share the general assumption 
that mental incapacity is fixed. 

Bernardine G. Schmidt, now di- 
rector of the special educational 
clinics at Indiana State Teachers 
College, has thrown a bombshell 
into this philosophy of fatalism 
and defeat. Excepting a small min- 
ority whose mental deficiency may 
have a glandular or other organic 
cause, all the feeble-minded can be 
salvaged*, she says, and with prop- 
er teaching be brought up to lead 
normal adult lives. 

Straighten them out emotional- 


*Cf., Edgar A. Doll, ““Feeble- 


vs. Intellectual Retardation,” pp. 25-26 


this issue. 
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ly, she maintains—eliminate the 
sense of personal failure, inferior 
ity, insecurity, and confusion, 
Then not only will their learning 
increase but their IQ’s also. 

As a teacher of special classes in 
the Chicago schools she took 264 
boys and girls with a mean IQ of 
51—all listed as hopelessly feeble- 
minded—and raised all but 7 per. 
cent into normality, with a mean 
IQ of 91. When the children be. 
came her pupils at 12 to 14 none 
could write his name; only a few 
could find their way to and from 
school alone, although they had 
had six years of schooling. Eight 
years later 27 percent had finished 
high school. Fourteen, including 
three girls, were in the armed serv- 
ices; eleven were married and had 
apparently normal children. Eighty: 
three percent were employed, # 
wages averaging $32 a week, in- 
dividually rising as high as $84 
One became a librarian; one the 
head of a credit department and 
one a registered nurse. 

“I merely applied accepted pro 
gressive-education principles, 
thoroughly,” she said.““What is new 
in my work is the proof that tht 
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barrier we have set between normal 
and subnormal mentality is artifi- 
dal and can be removed with the 
right kind of teaching, directed to- 
ward making the children feel 
comfortable with themselves and 


others.” 


Her primary task, Miss Schmidt 
decided when she had the oppor- 
tunity to teach the classes in Chi- 
cago, was to help the youngsters 
become better looking, more agree- 
able, more pleasing. Physical de- 
fects were attended to at once. 
Next, since many of her pupils 
were underprivileged, she got them 
ptoper food and clothing; taught 
them hair-styling, clothing altera- 
tion, and personal hygiene. Little 
by little she realized that the di- 
shevelment and sloppiness of most 
mental defectives do not come 
from any downright inability to 
clothe and groom themselves. They 
just don’t care how they look be- 
cause they have a pathetic con- 
sciousness of not belonging. Ber- 
nardine Schmidt made them care 
by making each one feel wanted 
and useful. The same cause, she 
discovered, was behind many of 
the grimaces, twitches, and other 
mannerisms characteristic of the 
mentally below par. Gradually, un- 
der the warmth of a teacher who 
was more companion than instruc- 
tor, even the most unlovely among 
her pupils began to emerge from 
the cocoon of unhappiness and de- 
feat in which their mental abilities 
had been coiled and imprisoned. 


The subjects the children studied . 


were absorbing because they met 


FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN 


important and immediate needs. 
The children had to know, for ex- 
ample, how to get to and from 
school. So one subject, Finding 
Our Way Around Chicago, began 
with simple instruction and prac- 
tice in the use of a streetcar and 
developed into a study of trans- 
portation. In a project entitled May 
I Help You? the children set up 
a store, learned to stock and run 
it, and make purchases. They pub- 
lished an advertising sheet, kept ac- 
counts, and picked up considerable 
writing, reading, and arithmetic. 
The children had a Young 
American Citizens’ Club, modeled 
after national politics. They were 
encouraged to talk at home about 
the problems discussed in class and 
to bring back their families’ opin- 
ions. This exchange of ideas, for 
the first time in their shut-off men- 
tal lives, brought them respect as 
persons. Mothers would tell Miss 
Schmidt how youngsters they had 
always considered backward talked 
intelligently about current events 
and made themselves useful in the 
home. How much of her pupils’ 
advancement can be attributed to 
work in school, how much to 
changed treatment by their fam- 
ilies, Miss Schmidt does not at- 
tempt to evaluate. She only knows 
that the two effectively interact. 
Over a period of eight years she 
had periodic retesting both of the 
children in her classes and in a 
control group. Throughout, the 
IQ’s continued to mount in her 
classes, even after the classroom 
work was over. 
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Few children, Dr. Schmidt feels, ‘Mothers must create an atmos. 
ought to reach adolescence in the phere of emotional security for 
sorry state of her pupils when she _ their children,” Miss Schmidt said, 
took them on. She is working now ‘so whatever mental ability is there 
at Terre Haute along preventative has a chance to be used. But their 
lines, reaching many children as responsibility does not stop in their 
soon as they enter kindergarten. own children: it is social as well. 
Children in difficulty at school “The average school can expect 
are tested and studied at the clinics subnormal mentality in about 7 
at Indiana State Teachers College. percent of its children. Ideally, all 
When a full picture of a child is teachers ought to be so well trained 
assembled, he is discussed at a they can deal with all kinds of 
clinic staff meeting. Perhaps rec- children, and classes should be 
ommendations are as simple as small enough so they can apply 
changed placement in a classroom what they know and each child can 
or advice to parents to do less baby- progress at his own rate. But with 
ing. Perhaps they involve a long things as they are, American won- 
series of sessions in speech correc- €n must insist that their commu- 
tion, remedial reading, lip read- nities institute special classes for 
ing, or psychotherapy. the mentally handicapped, classes J | 

Robert, aged seven, had been in which they will not be damned , 
brought in for examination by an from the start, but where the as J | 
anxious mother. His teacher had sumption is that they are educable. | : 
told her the boy was a moron. “Ideally, too, every community | | 
Robert’s IQ, by test, was above should have a well-staffed clinic J ‘ 
normal, but he had a speech de- But rather than aim for an elabo- ff ¢ 
fect. Robert confided that he didn’t tate setup and do nothing in the | 3 
like school “because the kids tease meanwhile, schools ought immedi | 4 
me for not talking plain.” In ad- ately to use what they have. The } 4 
dition to other suggestions, the only absolute essentials are a well J © 
staff recommended work in speech trained teacher and a competent i 


correction for Robert. psychologist, for the teacher mus f 

In a regular class I saw children know where the child’s mental} 2 
who had already been helped at the ability stands at the start. ts 
clinic. Rosemary, aged 10, had en- “To doom mental defectives tof 2 


tered school two years ago dull and unhappy lifelong failure, to bur} « 
unresponsive, with an IQ of only den taxpayers with their suppott, d 
50. Rosemary is now a confident, when it is basically so simple tof h 
attractive girl. She had had a hear- remove their handicap, is crimind} 1 
ing defect, was taught lip-reading. negligence. American women mus} P 
She is still doing work two years compel the schools in their com} « 
behind her chronological age, but munities to meet the needs of thes 
is progressing. mental defectives.” 
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Feeble-Mindedness vs. Intellectual 
Retardation 


EpGar A. DOLL 
In the Journal of Educational Research 


Wi have not as yet achieved a 


satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lems of concept, definition, and 
social significance related to the 
distinction between feeble-minded- 
ness and mental retardation. In- 
stead we have confused these issues 
by using the term mental deficien- 
cy for both; and the concept of the 
essential incurability of feeble- 
mindedness has been confused by 
the fact that the mentally deficient 
who are only intellectually retarded 
do ultimately attain socio-economic 
sufficiency. The intellectually re- 
tarded are sufficiently benefitted by 
special education to take their 
places in society as well-adjusted 
dull normals. Special education for 
the feeble-minded accomplishes 
appreciable improvement in habits 
and adjustment, but it does not 
alter the essential nature of the 
condition. The crucial issue, then, 
is the serious difference in educa- 
tional objectives for those who will 
always be feeble-minded as con- 
trasted with those who will as 
adults be marginally normal. Edu- 
cation for the former should be 
directed toward the inculcation of 
habits and virtues which will mini- 
mize the consequences of social de- 
pendency; maximum initiative and 
tesourcefulness should be en- 


couraged for the latter. 
Special education has leaned 


. 
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rather too heavily on other author- 
ities to resolve this problem. Per- 
haps it behooves us to solve the 
problem for ourselves because of 
our crucial stake in the outcome. 

Differentiation is best accom- 
plished by use of clinical methods. 
Although the psychometric ap- 
proach alone is not sufficient, it 
may, if elaborated materially, min- 
imize the difficulties of diagnosis. 
To this end we suggest the follow- 
ing: 

1. The use of any single mental- 
measurement device in the selec- 
tion of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren for special education is to be 
deplored on the ground that no 
single mental measurement can re- 
veal the full extent of mental sub- 
normality. Group tests, if used, 
should be supplemented by indi- 
vidual tests; verbal tests, by non- 
verbal tests; literate tests, by non- 
literate tests. And the use of such 
tests should specifically reckon with 
the consequences of reading dis- 
abilities, language handicaps, sen- 
sory and motor limitations, test- 
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situational motivation, and other 
embarrassments to the reliable 
measurement of native capacity, as 
well as with such psychometric pit- 
falls as personal equation of the 
examiner, probable error of the 
measurement due to various causes, 
nonequivalence of test scores, vari- 
able significance of score deviation, 
and so on. 

2. The multifocal measurement 
of intelligence should be supple- 
mented by adequate measurement 
of motor proficiency. The con- 
spicuous difference between the 
feeble-minded and the intellectual- 
ly retarded in this respect is of 
marked vocational and social sig- 
nificance. 

3. Maladjustment should not be 
confused with feeble-mindedness. 
The possibility of behavioral mal- 
adjustment as a hindrance to school 
success and as evidence of emo- 
tional conflict which may con- 
stitute a serious bar to mental ex- 
pression should be considered. 
This includes at least some analysis 
of the dynamic aspect of personal- 
ity structure and expression and 
evaluation of the social condition- 
ing to which the individual has 
previously been subject. 


4. The somatic attributes should 
not be overlooked. This should 
include due regard for the general 
tendency toward constitutional hy- 
poplasia and neurological defi- 
ciency or defect on the part of the 
feeble-minded and the usual ab- 
sence of these on the part of the 
intellectually retarded. 

5. Some analysis of mental pat- 
tern should be undertaken, not 
only because of its relation to the 
differentiation between feeble- 
mindedness and intellectual retard- 
ation but also because of its direct 
consequences on the most effective 
directions and methods of instruc- 
tion. 

6. The measurement of social 
competence is imperative since this 
is by definition the crucial first dis- 
tinction between  feeble-minded- 
ness and intellectual retardation. 
And the measurement should clear- 
ly reckon with any influences which 
limit the effective expression of 
such competence. It has been a 
grave mistake to assume social in- 
competence from the measurement 
of mental incompetence; direct 
measurement of both permits an 
evaluation of their interrelation- 
ship. 


WO of every three veterans learning to teach under 
Public Law 16 are specializing in high-school teaching, 
according to a recent survey made by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. Of the 10,654 handicapped veterans attending 
teachers colleges and universities, 7,283 are studying 
courses leading to high-school teaching; 207 plan to enter 
primary-school teaching; 2,294 are working toward ad- 
vanced degrees; and 870 want to teach in trade schools. 
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Evaluating School Citizenship 


THERAL T. HERRICK 


In School Patterns for Citizenship Training 


om N 1945 the Michigan State 
Regent of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution made a gift 
to the University of Michigan 
School of Education to finance a 
study of programs of citizenship 
training as they exist in selected 
schools of Michigan. The author, 
in pursuing this study, visited 27 
high schools to study the over-all 
citizenship program and to collect 
data pertinent to citizenship educa- 
tion through participation in stu- 
dent government. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR CITIZENSHIP 
RATING 


A few schools maintained that 
the weaknesses of citizenship rat- 
ing are inherent in rating and 
therefore the best thing is to abol- 
ish the whole system. Most schools, 
however, said they would not abol- 
ish citizenship rating until an ade- 
quate substitute was found. De- 
fenders of citizenship rating sug- 
gested some basic principles that 
should be carefully considered be- 
fore attempting any form of citi- 
zenship rating. 

1. The purpose and principles of 
citizenship rating should be under- 
stood democratically—The schools 
that have experienced the greatest 
success in citizenship rating made 
sure before establishing a new 
tating system or improving on an 
old one that faculty, students, and 
interested parents had ample op-. 
portunity to become familiar with 


Theral T. Herrick is on the staff 
of the Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
schools. Reported from School 
Patterns for Citizenship Training. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Bureau of 
Educational Reference and Re- 
search, University of Michigan, 
1947, 101-11. 

the purposes and principles of citi- 
zenship rating. The arguments for 
and against citizenship rating, as 
well as the basic principles and 
recent innovations, were brought 
to their attention through com- 
mittee reports, outside speakers, 
panel discussions, and forums. 

2. The qualities of a good citi- 
zen should be arrived at demo- 
cratically—Although human _be- 
havior often varies from one situa- 
tion to another, there are still a 
number of generalized habits, atti- 
tudes, and ideals that will apply in 
a great variety of relationships. 
These generalities or qualities to 
be rated, however, should not be 
superimposed by school authorities 
on the pupils for the mere pur- 
pose of disciplining their behavior 
into the “‘correct’’ channels, but 
instead should be agreed on 


through faculty, student, and par- 
ent discussion and decision. 

3. The qualities of a good citi- 
zen should be revalued from time 
to time through democratic pro- 
cedures.—Some schools encourage 
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a revaluation every two or three 
years because in many cases success 
in the selection and interpretation 
of behavior characteristics in a 
rating scale can only be achieved 
through trial and error; because 
changing faculties, students, and 
parents make revaluation necessary 
for understanding and appreciation 
of the established characteristics as 
well as for the formulation of new 
ones; or for refreshing the mem- 
ories of faculty, students, and par- 
ents on the meaning and impor- 
tance of good citizenship character- 
istics. 

4. The method of reporting the 
citizenship ratings to pupils and 
parents should be decided demo- 
cratically—The most successful 
schools have approached the whole 
problem of reporting citizenship 


negative or critical statements about 
his unacceptable behavior. A school 
employing such rating systems must 
have not only teachers who are 
interested and trained in behavior 
rating but also students who are 
interested in making definite im- 
provement in their behavior. This 
situation exists most often in 
schools in which standards for de- 
sirable conduct have been arrived 
at cooperatively and are applied 
in an atmosphere of friendly un- 
derstanding. 

6. The citizenship report should 
be supported by adequate records. 
—Sufficient training and time must 
be afforded teachers to make rec- 
ords to support their citizenship 
grades because a mark without sup- 
porting evidence of some kind is 
hard to defend. It seldom leads 


and scholastic progress to the to improved behavior because it is } ° 
homes through faculty, student, and difficult to analyze. A few schools } P 
parent discussions and decisions. are using anecdotal records, cumu- w 
One or two schools have surveyed _ lative records, or brief teacher nota- fe 
parents to find out what they tions to substantiate the citizenship | © 
would like to have on the report grade. 
card as well as on the type of 7. Home reports, if possible, | 
report-back or reaction they would should indicate not only the level | 
like to make. The schools have of accomplishment but also the per | “ 
found that the majority prefer tinent facts underlying it—Stu | % 
rather complete explanations of dents and parents should know st 
academic and citizenship achieve- what factors cause the behavior af 
ment. because the same form of overt | ™ 

5. The reporting instruments behavior may be produced by many nd 
should emphasize progress and different things. If, for example, a | 7: 
growth of the pupil in civic under- teport to the home merely shows th 
standing. and behavior—Several that a pupil failed to cooperate on J * 
schools pointed out that the home- a homeroom committee, the parent, J 8 
reporting instrument should indi- pupil, or school has little idea as to a 
cate behavior progress or growth what can be done to improve the a 


of the pupil rather than having mere 


pupil’s behavior. On the other 
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hand, if the report shows that the 
pupil failed to cooperate because 
he felt insecure due to companion 
and home domination, then there 
is a definite clue on which to work 
in helping the pupil to improve. 
The usual report forms which em- 
phasize behavior without including 
the factors producing it have 
tended to bring about a feeling of 
frustration on the part of those 
really interested in improving pupil 
behavior. 

8. Teachers must be trained to 
understand and report og pupil 
behavior —A good inservice train- 
ing program must be developed to 
reach all teachers who have not had 
training in the techniques of ob- 
servation, interpretation, and 
porting of child behavior. Well- 
trained teachers must assume lead- 
ership in producing and using the 
plan of reporting that is to be 
worked out through cooperative ef- 
forts of faculty, students, and par- 
ents. 

9. Teachers must be given more 
time and fewer students with whom 
to work.—This survey found teach- 
ers badly in need of time to work 
out good citizenship-evaluation in- 
struments, to use the instruments 
after they are worked out, and in 
which to get to know the pupils 
well enough to rate them accurate- 
ly. Many teachers testified that 
the citizenship grading was second- 
ary in importance to scholastic 
gtading, that often the mark was 
given without considering any 


basic records, and that the whole | 


process was a “hurry-up” job. 
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10. The public should be ac- 
quainted with the system of rating 
to be used.—Since one of the basic 
purposes of rating is to improve 
pupil behavior through the cooper- 
ative efforts of the school and com- 
munity, it is imperative that every- 
one understand the system in use. 
Some parents will understand the 
rating system by helping to build 
it; others can be informed through 
PTA meetings, panel discussions, 
explanatory letters from the school. 

11. Respect for citizenship evalu- 
ation must be developed among 
students——Many schools pointed 
out that no citizenship-evaluation 
technique will be successful unless 
it is respected. The quickest way 
to develop this respect is through 
the observance of basic principles 
of rating as discussed above. 

12. Citizenship rating requires 
that schools follow definite pre- 
cautions—One educator suggests 
five precautions schools would do 
well to follow in the use of citizen- 
ship-rating scales: (a) The judg- 
ments of three to five people who 
know the rated person well are 
more reliable than the judgment of 
a single rater. (6) Those who do 
the rating should have a common 
understanding of the traits on the 
scale. (c) It is better to rate all the 
individuals in a group on a single 
trait before going on to the next. 
(d) The list of traits should be 
short and each item should be 
selected with great care. (¢) No 
rater should be asked to rate every 
individual in a group on each trait 
on the scale. 
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13. Citizenship rating should be 
regarded as an important step in a 
process and not as an end in itself. 
—Several schools regarded citizen- 
ship rating as nearly the whole 
citizenship program, including 
training, evaluation, and improve- 
ment, if any. Students rated low 
in citizenship were supposed to 
manifest improved behavior in the 
next similar situation. 

Some of the schools, however, 
correctly regarded citizenship rating 
as an evaluation of the pupil’s prog- 
ress in civic and social perform- 
ance. They assumed that civic train- 
ing through instructional techniques 
and participation and guidance in 
the democratic processes had pre- 
ceded the rating, and that effective 
rating served to furnish such ob- 
servations and interpretations of 
pupil behavior and its causes as 
as would lead to the continuance 
of acceptable behavior and the 
elimination of the unacceptable. 
Furnishing the learning situations 
conducive to improved behavior is 
a part of the total citizenship pro- 
gram and is a very necessary fol- 
low-through step. 

RECENT TRENDS IN CITIZENSHIP 

EDUCATION 

1. A broadened basis of evalu- 
tion.—There was a trend in many 
schools to broaden the basis by 
recording many types of behavior 
over a long time. For example, 
some schools started their pupils’ 
records in kindergarten and con- 
tinued them through high school. 
These records included such things 
as (a) anecdotal journals; (d) 


behavior-descriptive scale: (¢) par. 
ent-teacher interviews; (@) child's 
own opinion of his behavior; (e) | 
health records; (f) results on | 
achievement, diagnostic, and special 
tests. These records were used for | 
guidance and for citizenship-rating 
purposes in some schools and, in | 
others, for evaluation purposes only | 
when the occasion demanded it. 
Upon the basis of the data secured | 
from these six sources over a long | 
period in the child’s development, 
a citizenship grade and guidance 
and instruction can be based on a 
consideration of the whole child. | 

2. Characteristics with descrip. | 
tions——Many schools have abol- 
ished the numerical rating in favor 
of stated characteristics with de- 
scriptive sentences following them. 
Sometimes a rating scale for each 
characteristic was employed. Other 
schools were experimenting with 
teacher-to-parent letters about be- 
havior. The trend toward described 
characteristics has carried with it 
the desirability of frequent faculty, 
student, and parent discussions and 
of revisions of the reporting sys- 
tem. 

3. Student selfrating —Some 
schools mentioned that having stu- 
dents rate themselves om good citi- 
zenship characteristics did as much 
or more than teacher rating to fo 
cus attention of students on the d 
sirability of attaining the qualities 
of a good citizen. In most cases the 
students were very fair, and in the 
long run had more insight intd 
their own weaknesses, stron 
points, and progress than any othe 
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person. Some teachers combined 
the judgment of their students on 
selfrating scales with their own 


| judgment before issuing the grade. 
1 A few educators were of the opin- 
J ion that selfrating scales were suf- 
ficient rating devices. They sug- 
} gested that a selfrating and teacher- 


rating sheet be kept in the ac- 


| cumulative record file for use when 
7 the occasion arises. 


4, Varied reports for each class 
or homeroom.—Realizing that be- 
havior is situational, some schools 
were encouraging teachers and stu- 
dents in each class to set up their 


_|}own reporting system. Not only 
_ ]does this seem to be a very sound 


practice in that it tends to break 
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down home reports into under- 
standable goals and estimates of 
progress toward their attainment, 
but it also affords the students one 
more opportunity to participate 
democratically in a technique which 
vitally affects them. 

5. More democratic 
—Several schools emphasized the 
point that citizenship rating will 
work successfully only if carried 
out in a democratic manner. Stu- 
dents must participate in a critical 
consideration of why the qualities 
should be reported, what qualities 
should be included, and how the 
reports can best stimulate improve- 
ment in behavior if rating systems 
are to yield maximum benefits. 


the Mind 


Behold the mighty dinosaur, famous in prehistoric lore, 
not only for his weight and strength, but for his intellec- 


tual length. 


You will observe by these remains, the creature has two 
sets of brains—one in his head (the usual place), the other 
at his spinal base. Thus he could reason a priori as well 


as a posteriori. 


No problem bothered him a bit: he made both head and 


tail of it. 


thought filled just a spinal column. 


So wise was he, so wise and solemn, each 


If one brain found 


the pressure strong, it passed a few ideas along. 
If something slipped his forward mind, ‘twas rescued by 
the one behind; and if in error he was caught, he had a 


saving afterthought. 


As he thought twice before he spoke, he had no judg- 
ment to revoke; for he could think, without congestion, 


upon both sides of every question. 


O, gaze upon this 


model beast, defunct ten million years at least.— 
The late B. L. T., in the Minnesota Journal of Education. 
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13. Citizenship rating should be 
regarded as an important step in a 
process and not as an end in itself. 
—Several schools regarded citizen- 
ship rating as nearly the whole 
citizenship program, including 
training, evaluation, and improve- 
ment, if any. Students rated low 
in citizenship were supposed to 
manifest improved behavior in the 
next similar situation. 

Some of the schools, however, 
correctly regarded citizenship rating 
as an evaluation of the pupil’s prog- 
ress in civic and social perform- 
ance. They assumed that civic train- 
ing through instructional techniques 
and participation and guidance in 
the democratic processes had pre- 
ceded the rating, and that effective 
rating served to furnish such ob- 
servations and interpretations of 
pupil behavior and its causes as 
as would lead to the continuance 
of acceptable behavior and the 
elimination of the unacceptable. 
Furnishing the learning situations 
conducive to improved behavior is 
a part of the total citizenship pro- 
gram and is a very necessary fol- 
low-through step. 

RECENT TRENDS IN CITIZENSHIP 

EDUCATION 

1. A broadened basis of evalu- 
tion.—There was a trend in many 
schools to broaden the basis by 
recording many types of behavior 
over a long time. For example, 
some schools started their pupils’ 
records in kindergarten and con- 
tinued them through high school. 
These records included such things 
as (a) anecdotal journals; (0d) 


behavior-descriptive scale: (¢) par. 
ent-teacher interviews; (d) child’s 
own opinion of his behavior; (e) 
health records; (f) results on 
achievement, diagnostic, and special 
tests. These records were used for 
guidance and for citizenship-rating 
purposes in some schools and, in 
others, for evaluation purposes only 
when the occasion demanded it. 
Upon the basis of the data secured 
from these six sources over a long 
period in the child’s development, 
a citizenship grade and guidance 
and instruction can be based on a 
consideration of the whole child. 

2. Characteristics with descrip- 
tions—Many schools have abol- 
ished the numerical rating in favor 
of stated characteristics with de- 
scriptive sentences following them. 
Sometimes a rating scale for each 
characteristic was employed. Other 
schools were experimenting with 
teacher-to-parent letters about be- 
havior. The trend toward described 
characteristics has carried with it 
the desirability of frequent faculty, 
student, and parent discussions and 
of revisions of the reporting sys- 
tem. 
3. Student selfrating —Some 
schools mentioned that having stu- 
dents rate themselves om good citi- 
zenship characteristics did as much 
or more than teacher rating to fo- 
cus attention of students on the de- 
sirability of attaining the qualities 
of a good citizen. In most cases the 
students were very fair, and in the 
long run had more insight into 
their own weaknesses, strong 


points, and progress than any other 
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person. Some teachers combined 
the judgment of their students on 
selfrating scales with their own 
judgment before issuing the grade. 
A few educators were of the opin- 
ion that selfrating scales were suf- 
ficient rating devices. They sug- 
gested that a selfrating and teacher- 
rating sheet be kept in the ac- 
cumulative record file for use when 
the occasion arises. 

4. Varied reports for each class 
or homeroom.—Realizing that be- 
havior is situational, some schools 
were encouraging teachers and stu- 
dents in each class to set up their 
own reporting system. Not only 
does this seem to be a very sound 
practice in that it tends to break 
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down home reports into under- 
standable goals and estimates of 
progress toward their attainment, 
but it also affords the students one 
more opportunity to participate 
democratically in a technique whi 
vitally affects them. 
5. More democratic participation. 
—Several schools emphasized the 
point that citizenship rating will 
work successfully only if carried 
out in a democratic manner. Stu- 
dents must participate in a critical 
consideration of why the qualities 
should be reported, what qualities 
should be included, and how the 
reports can best stimulate improve- 
ment in behavior if rating systems 
are to yield maximum benefits. 


To the Chin ted Mind 


Behold the mighty dinosaur, famous in prehistoric lore, 
not only for his weight and strength, but for his intellec- 


tual length. 


You will observe by these remains, the creature has two 
sets of brains—one in his head (the usual place), the other 
at his spinal base. Thus he could reason a priori as well 


as a posteriori. 


No problem bothered him a bit: he made both head and 


tail of it. 


So wise was he, so wise and solemn, each 


thought filled just a spinal column. If one brain found 


the pressure strong, it passed a few ideas along. 
If something slipped his forward mind, ‘twas rescued by 


the one behind; and if in error he was caught, he had a 


saving afterthought. 


As he thought twice before he spoke, he had no judg- 
ment to revoke; for he could think, without congestion, 
upon both sides of every question. O, gaze upon this 
model beast, defunct ten million years at least.— 

The late B. L. T., in the Minnesota Journal of Education. 
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Let’s Experiment 


J. CHESTER SWANSON 


In School Business Affairs 


a OME will say that school busi- 
ness officials have too great a re- 
sponsibility with taxpayers’ funds 
to experiment. I do not propose 
that we enter the field of pure re- 
search in the business end of our 
public-school program; I do pro- 
pose, however, that school business 
officials consider adopting certain 
of the expérimental practices of in- 
dustry and promote improve- 
ments as a result of the things they 
learn. Let me illustrate by specific 
examples of some of the things we 
are doing in the Allentown schools. 

Classroom lighting —We have 
the problem of modernizing the 
lighting of 500 classrooms within 
the next few years. Even a casual 
investigation will indicate that 
there is no single lighting installa- 
tion generally accepted as perfect. 
In order to ascertain what kind of 
light we might like best, we 
worked with representatives of 
electrical fixture distributors and 
set up seven classrooms equipped 
with fluorescent lights with differ- 
ent types of fixtures in various ar- 
rangements. The result has been 
to create considerable interest on 
the part of the community, the 
schoolboard, and teachers in bet- 
ter lighting and consciousness of 
the complexity of choosing light- 
ing fixtures. The fixtures have not 
been installed for a long enough 
period to determine all of the re- 
spective advantages or difficulties, 


]. Chester Swanson is Director of 
Planning and Instruction, Allen- 
town, Pa., Public Schools. Reported 
from School Business Affairs, XIII 
(August, 1947), 5-6, 8. 


although we have determined that 
our new lights will be instanta- 
neous lighting, will be free from 
hum, and will have a high lumen 
output per watt. Our final choice, 
we feel, will be more wisely made 
as a result of all the information 
we have obtained about lighting. 

Unit heater-ventilators—We ate 
planning on building several large 
junior-high-school buildings, and 
our architects told us they would 
recommend the unit type of heat- 
ing-ventilation. We already have 
in our school system about 200 
rooms heated and ventilated by. 
unit ventilators, but none has had 
satisfactory heat or ventilation. 
The architects contended that our 
present unit ventilators are ob- 
solete and that the design of the 
latest systems overcomes all our 
criticisms. Our answer was to buy 
one unit ventilator from each of 
four manufacturers and place them 
in four similarly situated rooms. 
We asked the maintenance person- 
nel and the teachers in these rooms 
to note the differences between the 
new units and those we have had 
for many years. The results can 
now be viewed from a few months’ 
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operation, and it appears the manu- 
facturers were correct in stating 
that the later equipment overcomes 
the deficiencies of the earlier. By 
the end of another heating season 
our information should be ade- 
quate for drawing conclusions. 

Chalkboards Attempts to 
make classrooms more attractive 
are greatly hindered by large areas 
of black surface. Newer types of 
boards, such as the green glass 
board, the cream or light tan 
board, and certain wax-type sur- 
faces on which soap crayon is 
used ‘are alternatives to the stand- 
atd slate. We are setting up some 
of these newer chalkboards in 
certain classrooms and are ob- 
taining numerous reactions from 
teachers, pupils, and maintenance 
personnel as to the advantages of 
the various types. 

Window light controls—We are 
attempting to obtain some informa- 
tion on how best to use natural 
light by giving consideration to 
some of the newer types of window- 
wall treatments such as prismatic 
glass brick, Venetian blinds or 
vertical louvers, or colored glass to 
cut down glare. Experiments are 
now in progress in which we will 
incorporate these light controls of 
several designs in classrooms. 

Radiant heating—Two small 
school buildings are being designed 
with pipes in a concrete floor 
which will carry water at a high 


a N Britain, the output 
three times that of 1939. 


of teachers in 1947 will be 


enough temperature to keep the 
floors in rooms used by kinder- 
garten, first, second, and third 
gtades at a comfortable tempera- 
ture. If this proves satisfactory we 
may give further consideration to 
installation of radiant heating in 
new buildings. 

The real advantage in experi- 
menting in the manner described 
is that it provides the local school 
administration with concrete evi- 
dence within its own organization 
that recommended innovations 
have certain decided advantages 
with known factors as to cost and 
problems of installation. Thus the 
school administration can intelli- 
gently request the board to accept 
changes and approve innovations. 

There are many areas in our 
school program where such experi- 
mental procedures would produce 
worthwhile results. Many advances 
could be made in development of 
the curriculum, teacher selection, 
and administrative procedure by 
making certain changes on a simi- 
lar experimental basis. In the busi- 
ness administration of our schools 
there are even more opportunities 
to install new procedures in han- 
dling payrolls, using business ma- 
chines, property accounting, etc., 
which may be attacked on a basis 
of experimental installation. Let's 
experiment more in order to have 
evidence on which to base our 
recommendations. 
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as OME will say that school busi- 
ness officials have too great a re- 
sponsibility with taxpayers’ funds 
to experiment. I do not propose 
that we enter the field of pure re- 
search in the business end of our 
public-school program; I do pro- 
pose, however, that school business 
officials consider adopting certain 
of the experimental practices of in- 
dustry and promote improve- 
ments as a result of the things they 
learn. Let me illustrate by specific 
examples of some of the things we 
are doing in the Allentown schools. 

Classroom lighting —We have 
the problem of modernizing the 
lighting of 500 classrooms within 
the next few years. Even a casual 
investigation will indicate that 
there is no single lighting installa- 
tion generally accepted as perfect. 
In order to ascertain what kind of 
light we might like best, we 
worked with representatives of 
electrical fixture distributors and 
set up seven classrooms equipped 
with fluorescent lights with differ- 
ent types of fixtures in various ar- 
rangements. The result has been 
to create considerable interest on 
the part of the community, the 
schoolboard, and teachers in bet- 
ter lighting and consciousness of 
the complexity of choosing light- 
ing fixtures. The fixtures have not 
been installed for a long enough 
period to determine all of the te- 
spective advantages or difficulties, 
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although we have determined that 
our new lights will be instanta- 
neous lighting, will be free from 
hum, and will have a high lumen 
output per watt. Our final choice, 
we feel, will be more wisely made 
as a result of all the information 
we have obtained about lighting. 

Unit heater-ventilators.—We are 
planning on building several large 
junior-high-school buildings, and 
our architects told us they would 
recommend the unit type of heat- 
ing-ventilation. We already have 
in our school system about 200 


rooms heated and ventilated by. 


unit ventilators, but none has had 
satisfactory heat or ventilation. 
The architects contended that our 
present unit ventilators are ob- 
solete and that the design of the 
latest systems overcomes all our 
criticisms. Our answer was to buy 
one unit ventilator from each of 
four manufacturers and place them 
in four similarly situated rooms. 
We asked the maintenance person- 
nel and the teachers in these rooms 
to note the differences between the 
new units and those we have had 
for many years. The results can 
now be viewed from a few months’ 
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operation, and it appears the manu- 
facturers were correct in stating 
that the later equipment overcomes 
the deficiencies of the earlier. By 
the end of another heating season 
our information should be ade- 
quate for drawing conclusions. 

Chalkboards —-Attempts to 
make classrooms more attractive 
are greatly hindered by large areas 
of black surface. Newer types of 
boards, such as the green glass 
board, the cream or light tan 
board, and certain wax-type sur- 
faces on which soap crayon is 
used “are alternatives to the stand- 
ard slate. We are setting up some 
of these newer chalkboards in 
certain classrooms and are ob- 
taining numerous reactions from 
teachers, pupils, and maintenance 
personnel as to the advantages of 
the various types. 

Window light controls—We ate 
attempting to obtain some informa- 
tion on how best to use natural 
light by giving consideration to 
some of the newer types of window- 
wall treatments such as prismatic 
glass brick, Venetian blinds or 
vertical louvers, or colored glass to 
cut down glare. Experiments are 
now in progress in which we will 
incorporate these light controls of 
several designs in classrooms. 

Radiant heating—Two small 
school buildings are being designed 
with pipes in a concrete floor 
which will carry water at a high 
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enough temperature to keep the 
floors in rooms used by kinder- 
garten, first, second, and _ third 
gtades at a comfortable tempera- 
ture. If this proves satisfactory we 
may give further consideration to 
installation of radiant heating in 
new buildings. 

The real advantage in experi- 
menting in the manner described 
is that it provides the local school 
administration with concrete evi- 
dence within its own organization 
that recommended innovations 
have certain decided advantages 
with known factors as to cost and 
problems of installation. Thus the 
school administration can intelli- 
gently request the board to accept 
changes and approve innovations. 

There are many areas in our 
school program where such experi- 
mental procedures would produce 
worthwhile results. Many advances 
could be made in development of 
the curriculum, teacher selection, 
and. administrative procedure by 
making certain changes on a simi- 
lar experimental basis. In the busi- 
ness administration of our schools 
there are even more opportunities 
to install new procedures in han- 
dling payrolls, using business ma- 
chines, property accounting, etc., 
which may be attacked on a basis 
of experimental installation. Let's 
experiment more in order to have 
evidence on which to base our 
recommendations. 
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Teaching the Unscholarly Child 


EDWARD SCOULLER 


In the Scotsman 


C very now and then a new 
type of school soars like a rocket 
into public notice, has its blaze of 
glory, and then sinks into the ob- 
scurity that enfolds most educa- 
tional effort. These freak schools 
generally attain a certain measure 
of success because only unusual 
parents send their children to them, 
and unusual parents customarily 
reac unusual children. These 
schools are easy to run because 
they are attended by pupils from 
comfortable homes, where reason- 
ably correct English is spoken and 
the children have not been sub- 
jected to the indignities of poverty, 
overcrowding, and dirt. It is a 
good deal more difficult, but more 
valuable, to experiment with new 
methods where the pupils are not 
handpicked and the teacher starts 
with no privileges and no ad- 
vantages. That is what makes 
Gartcraig School in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in many ways a unique es- 
tablishment. 

The school is a large wooden 
building comprising a dozen rooms 
and enclosing a stretch of waste 
ground that staff and pupils have 
converted into a garden. It was 
built as a Junior Industrial Center 
for unemployed girls during Glas- 
gow’s doldrums. When unemploy- 
ment ceased to be a problem, it be- 
came a postprimary school. 

Some of the teachers transferred 
also. Having come into intimate 


contact with the products of our 
educational system, they had had 
an opportunity to assess the rel- 
evance of day-school teaching to 
actual life and the results attained. 
The conclusion was inescapable. 

In Gartcraig School there has 
consequently been a courageous ac- 
ceptance of realities and an equally 
bold endeavor to work up to the 
limits of the material. The idea has 
been to make good citizens, cout- 
teous people, and efficient home- 
builders out of those who have 
little need, less aptitude, and no 
desire for scholarship. Books and 
lessons occupy in the week’s work 
the minimum time consistent with 
the training of pupils to read in- 
telligently and write a coherent 
letter. 

There are at present on the 
school roll 156 girls of 11 to 14 
years of age. Some are “A” 
girls, but the majority have not suc- 
ceeded in qualifying for secondary 
instruction. The head mistress and 
her 12 assistants are all specialists 
in their own lines. 

The distinctive contribution to 
educational theory and practice is 
that without fuss or showmanship 
external authority has to a large 
extent been superseded by the en- 
couragement of selfrespect and the 
community spirit. Pupils are encour: 
aged to think of Gartcraig as thei 
school. Each class elects a member 
and a vice-member to represent it 
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at the monthly school committee 
meeting. Two members of the staff 
attend as advisers and consultants. 
The chair is taken by the school 
captain, assisted by the vice-cap- 
tain. Both are elected each year by 
a ballot conducted so as to illustrate 
the principle of government within 
a democracy. 

While committee membership is 
an honor accorded by franchise, 
every pupil is entitled and expected 
to take her turn as perfect. Natu- 
rally, newcomers to Gartcraig tend 
to be suspicious of this sudden pro- 
motion to selfgovernment but they 
soon fall in line with the tradition 
of the place. 

Emphasis throughout the school 
is on the practical. Gardening is 
taught to all and is one of the fa- 
vorite subjects. Instruction is given 
in such matters as treatment of 
the soil and the principles of 
growth, rather by visual demon- 
stration than by lectures. The 
whole care of the gardens is in 
the hands of these girls, the ma- 
jority of whom would otherwise be 
as completely ignorant as their 
playfellows in the crowded East 
End where they reside. The vege- 
tables are sold to pupils and the 
proceeds go to purchasing fresh 
materials or to charity. Flowers 
serve to brighten classrooms and 
the homes of pupils. 

Most popular subjects are cook- 
ery, laundry, sewing, handicrafts, 
and gymnastics. Here again the 
teaching is closely related to the 
pupil's ordinary life. The garments 
they make are for their own use; 


the clothes they wash and iron 
are their own; the stoves and equip- 
ment are the sort they will have to 
work with at home. They make soft 
toys; leather purses and shoulder 
bags; lamp shades, etc. They also 
weave scarves and make quilted 
bed mats. So keen are they on 
these tasks that a social service club 
managed by themselves meets in 
the evenings and most of the girls 
attend. Membership, however, is 
conditional on satisfactory work 
and behavior during school hours. 

The idea underlying the whole 
conduct of the school is the build- 
ing up of selfrespect and selfcon- 
fidence. About two hours per week 
are devoted to training in Civics, 
which includes talks on matters of 
public interest appropriate to their 
age; visits to works, institutions, 
and public bodies; debates on such 
subjects as the nature of courtesy 
and the relative advantages of be- 
ing an only child or a member 
of a large family. 

Great stress is laid on the elim- 
ination of loud, coarse, or vulgar 
speech and of practices that are 
antisocial. Pupils are very proud 
of the tidiness of rooms and corti- 
dors. The girl who offends is 
even less popular with her fellows 
than with the staff. There is prac- 
tical instruction in hygiene, first 
aid, and elementary physiology; 
but more is done by example than 
by precept. The school is well sup- 
plied with spray baths and basins 
so that after games, etc., each 
pupil gets into the habit of using 
them without being told to do so. 
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13. Citizenship rating should be 
as an iimporians in a 
process and not as an end in itself. 
—Several schools regarded citizen- 
ship rating as nearly the whole 
citizenship program, including 
training, evaluation, and improve- 
ment, if any. Students rated low 
in citizenship were supposed to 
manifest improved behavior in the 
next similar situation. 

Some of the schools, however, 
correctly regarded citizenship rating 
as an evaluation of the pupil's prog- 
ress in civic and social perform- 
ance. They assumed that civic train- 
ing through instructional techniques 
and participation and guidance in 
the democratic processes had pre- 
ceded the rating, and that effective 
tating served to furnish such ob- 
servations and interpretations of 
pupil behavior and its causes as 
as would lead to the continuance 
of acceptable behavior and the 
elimination of the unacceptable. 
Furnishing the learning situations 
conducive to improved behavior is 
a part of the total citizenship pro- 
gram and is a very necessary fol- 
low-through step. 

RECENT TRENDS IN CITIZENSHIP 

EDUCATION. 

1. A broadened basis of evalu- 
tion.—There was a trend in many 
schools to broaden the basis by 
recording many types of behavior 
over a long time. For example, 


some schools started their pupils’ 
records in kindergarten and con- 
tinued them through high school. 
These records included such things 
as (a) anecdotal journals; 


(4) 
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behavior-descriptive scale: (¢) par. 
cnt-teacner interviews; child's 
own opinion of his behavior; (e) 
health records; (f/f) results 
achievement, diagnostic, and special 
tests. These records were used for 
guidance and for citizenship-rating 
purposes in some schools and, in 
others, for evaluation purposes only 
when the occasion demanded it 
Upon the basis of the data secured 
from these six sources over a long 
period in the child’s development, 
a citizenship grade and guidance 
and instruction can be based oni 
consideration of the whole child. 

2. Characteristics with descrip. 
tions—Many schools have abdl- 
ished the numerical rating in favor 
of stated characteristics with de. 
scriptive sentences following them. 
Sometimes a rating scale for each 
characteristic was employed. Other 
schools were experimenting with 
teacher-to-parent letters about be 
havior. The trend toward described 
characteristics has carried with it 
the desirability of frequent faculty, 
student, and parent discussions and 
of revisions of the reporting sys 
tem. 
3. Student selfrating —Som 
schools mentioned that having stu- 
dents rate themselves on good citi- 
zenship characteristics did as much 
or more than teacher rating to fo- 
cus attention of students on the de- 
sirability of attaining the qualities 
of a good citizen. In most cases the 
students were very fair, and in the 
long run had more insight into 
their own weaknesses, _ strong 
points, and progress than any other 
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selfrating scales with their own 
judgment before issuing the grade. 
A few educators were of the opin- 
ion that selfrating scales were suf- 
ficient rating devices. They sug- 
gested that a selfrating and teacher- 
rating sheet be kept in the ac- 
cumulative record file for use when 
the occasion arises. 

4. Varied reports for each class 
or homeroom.—Realizing that be- 
havior is situational, some schools 
were encouraging teachers and stu- 
dents in each class to set up their 
own reporting system. Not only 
does this seem to be a very sound 
practice in that it tends to break 
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down home reports into under- 
progress toward their attainment, 
but it also affords the students one 
more opportunity to participate 
democratically in a technique which 
vitally affects them. 

5. More democratic participation. 
—Several schools emphasized the 
point that citizenship rating will 
work successfully only if carried 
out in a democratic manner. Stu- 
dents must participate in a critical 
consideration of why the qualities 
should be reported, what qualities 
should be included, and how the 
reports can best stimulate improve- 
ment in behavior if rating systems 
are to yield maximum benefits. 


To the Mind 


Behold the mighty dinosaur, famous in prehistoric lore, 
not only for his weight and strength, but for his intellec- 


tual length. 


You will observe by these remains, the creature has two 
sets of brains—one in his head (the usual place), the other 
at his spinal base. Thus he could reason a priori as well 


as a posteriori. 


No problem bothered him a bit: he made both head and 


tail of it. 


thought filled just a spinal column. 


So wise was he, so wise and solemn, each 


If one brain found 


the pressure strong, it passed a few ideas along. 
If something slipped his forward mind, ’twas rescued by 
the one behind; and if in error he was caught, he had a 


saving afterthought. 


As he thought twice before he spoke, he had no judg- 
ment to revoke; for he could think, without congestion, 


upon both sides of every question. 


O, gaze upon this 


model beast, defunct ten million years at least.— 


The late B. L. T., in the Minnesota Journal of Education. 
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Let’s Experiment 


J. CHESTER SWANSON 


In School Business Affairs 


7 OME will say that school busi- 
ness officials have too great a re- 
sponsibility with taxpayers’ funds 
to experiment. I do not propose 
that we enter the field of pure re- 
search in the business end of our 
public-school program; I do pro- 
pose, however, that school business 
officials consider adopting certain 
of the experimental practices of in- 
dustry and promote improve- 
ments as a result of the things they 
learn. Let me illustrate by specific 
examples of some of the things we 
are doing in the Allentown schools. 

Classroom lighting —We have 
the problem of modernizing the 
lighting of 500 classrooms within 
the next few years. Even a casual 
investigation will indicate that 
there is no single lighting installa- 
tion generally accepted as perfect. 
In order to ascertain what kind of 
light we might like best, we 
worked with representatives of 
electrical fixture distributors and 
set up seven classrooms equipped 
with fluorescent lights with differ- 
ent types of fixtures in various ar- 
rangements. The result has been 
to create considerable interest on 
the part of the community, the 
schoolboard, and teachers in bet- 
ter lighting and consciousness of 
the complexity of choosing light- 
ing fixtures. The fixtures have not 
been installed for a long enough 
period to determine all of the re- 
spective advantages or difficulties, 


]. Chester Swanson is Director of 
Planning and Instruction, Allen. 
town, Pa., Public Schools. Reported 
from School Business Affairs, XII| 
(August, 1947), 5-6, 8. 


although we have determined that 
our new lights will be instants. 
neous lighting, will be free from 
hum, and will have a high lumen 
output per watt. Our final choice, 
we feel, will be more wisely made 
as a result of all the information 
we have obtained about lighting. 

Unit heater-ventilators—We ate 
planning on building several large 
junior-high-school buildings, and 
our architects told us they would 
recommend the unit type of heat- 
ing-ventilation. We already have 
in our school system about 200 
rooms heated and ventilated by 
unit ventilators, but none has had 
satisfactory heat or ventilation. 
The architects contended that our 
present unit ventilators are ob- 
solete and that the design of the 
latest systems overcomes all our 
criticisms. Our answer was to buy 
one unit ventilator from each of 
four manufacturers and place them 
in four similarly situated rooms. 
We asked the maintenance person- 
nel and the teachers in these rooms 
to note the differences between the 
new units and those we have had 
for many years. The results can 
now be viewed from a few months’ 
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operation, and it appears the manu- 
facturers were correct in stating 
that the later equipment overcomes 
the deficiencies of the earlier. By 
the end of another heating season 
our information should be ade- 
uate for drawing conclusions. 

Chalkboards Attempts to 
make classrooms more attractive 
are greatly hindered by large areas 
of black surface. Newer types of 
boards, such as the green glass 
board, the cream or light tan 
board, and certain wax-type sur- 
faces on which soap crayon is 
used are alternatives to the stand- 
atd slate. We are setting up some 
of these newer chalkboards in 
certain classrooms and are ob- 
taining numerous reactions from 
teachers, pupils, and maintenance 
personnel as to the advantages of 
the various types. 

Window light controls—We are 
attempting to obtain some informa- 
tion on how best to use natural 
light by giving consideration to 
some of the newer types of window- 
wall treatments such as prismatic 
glass brick, Venetian blinds or 
vertical louvers, or colored glass to 
cut down glare. Experiments are 
now in progress in which we will 
incorporate these light .controls of 
several designs in classrooms. 

Radiant heating—Two small 
school buildings are being designed 
with pipes in a concrete floor 
which will carry water at a high 
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enough temperature to keep the 
floors in rooms used by kinder- 
garten, first, second, and third 
grades at a comfortable tempera- 
ture. If this proves satisfactory we 
may give further consideration to 
installation of radiant heating in 
new buildings. 

The real advantage in experi- 
menting in the manner described 
is that it provides the local school 
administration with concrete evi- 
dence within its own organization 
that recommended innovations 
have certain decided advantages 
with known factors as to cost and 
problems of installation. Thus the 
school administration can intelli- 
gently request the board to accept 
changes and approve innovations. 

There are many areas in our 
school program where such experi- 
mental procedures would produce 
worthwhile results. Many advances 
could be made in development of 
the curriculum, teacher selection, 
and administrative procedure by 
making certain changes on a simi- 
lar experimental basis. In the busi- 
ness administration of our schools 
there are even more opportunities 
to install new procedures in han- 
dling payrolls, using business ma- 
chines, property accounting, etc., 
which may be attacked on a basis 
of experimental installation. Let’s 
experiment more in order to have 
evidence on which to base our 
recommendations. 
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Teaching the Unscholarly Child 


EDWARD SCOULLER 


In the Scotsman 


C very now and then a new 
type of school soars like a rocket 
into public notice, has its blaze of 
glory, and then sinks into the ob- 
scurity that enfolds most educa- 
tional effort. These freak schools 
generally attain a certain measure 
of success because only unusual 
parents send their children to them, 
and unusual parents customarily 
rear unusual children. These 
schools are easy to run _ because 
they are attended by pupils from 
comfortable homes, where reason- 
ably correct English is spoken and 
the children have not been sub- 
jected to the indignities of poverty, 
overcrowding, and dirt. It is a 
good deal more difficult, but more 
valuable, to experiment with new 
methods where the pupils are not 
handpicked and the teacher starts 
with no privileges and no ad- 
vantages. That is what makes 
Gartcraig School in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in many ways a unique es- 
tablishment. 

The school is a large wooden 
building comprising a dozen rooms 
and enclosing a stretch of waste 
ground that staff and pupils have 
converted into a garden. It was 
built as a Junior Industrial Center 
for unemployed girls during Glas- 
gow’s doldrums. When unemploy- 
ment ceased to be a problem, it be- 
came a postprimary school. 

Some of the teachers transferred 
also. Having come into intimate 


contact with the products of our 
educational system, they had had 
an opportunity to assess the rel- 
evance of day-school teaching to 
actual life and the results attained, 
The conclusion was inescapable. 

In Gartcraig School there has 
consequently been a courageous ac- 
ceptance of realities and an equally 
bold endeavor to work up to the 
limits of the material. The idea has 
been to make good citizens, cour- 
teous people, and efficient home- 
builders out of those who have 
little need, less aptitude, and no 
desire for scholarship. Books and 
lessons occupy in the week’s work 
the minimum time consistent with 
the training of pupils to read in- 
telligently and write a coherent 
letter. 

There are at present on the 
school roll 156 girls of 11 to 14 
years of age. Some are “A” 
girls, but the majority have not suc- 
ceeded in qualifying for secondary 
instruction. The head mistress and 
her 12 assistants are all specialists 
in their own lines. 

The distinctive contribution to 
educational theory and practice is 
that without fuss or showmanship 
external authority has to a large 
extent been superseded by the en- 
couragement of selfrespect and the 
community spirit. Pupils are encour- 
aged to think of Gartcraig as their 
school. Each class elects a member 
and a vice-member to represent it 
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at the monthly school committee 
meeting. Two members of the staff 
attend as advisers and consultants. 
The chair is taken by the school 
captain, assisted by the vice-cap- 
tain. Both are elected each year by 
a ballot conducted so as to illustrate 
the principle of government within 
a democracy. 

While committee membership is 
an honor accorded by franchise, 
every pupil is entitled and expected 
to take her turn as perfect. Natu- 
rally, newcomers to Gartcraig tend 
to be suspicious of this sudden pro- 
motion to selfgovernment but they 
soon fall in line with the tradition 
of the place. 

Emphasis throughout the school 
is on the practical. Gardening is 
taught to all and is one of the fa- 
vorite subjects. Instruction is given 
in such matters as treatment of 
the soil and the principles of 
growth, rather by visual demon- 
stration than by lectures. The 
whole care of the gardens is in 
the hands of these girls, the ma- 
jority of whom would otherwise be 
as completely ignorant as their 
playfellows in the crowded East 
End where they reside. The vege- 
tables are sold to pupils and the 
proceeds go to purchasing fresh 
materials or to charity. Flowers 
serve to brighten classrooms and 
the homes of pupils. 

Most popular subjects are cook- 
ery, laundry, sewing, handicrafts, 
and gymnastics. Here again the 
teaching is closely related to the 
pupil’s ordinary life. The garments 
they make are for their own use; 
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the clothes they wash and iron 
are their own; the stoves and equip- 
ment are the sort they will have to 
work with at home. They make soft 
toys; leather purses and shoulder 
bags; lamp shades, etc. They also 
weave scarves and make quilted 
bed mats. So keen are they on 
these tasks that a social service club 
managed by themselves meets in 
the evenings and most of the girls 
attend. Membership, however, is 
conditional on satisfactory work 
and behavior during school hours. 

The idea underlying the whole 
conduct of the school is the build- 
ing up of selfrespect and selfcon- 
fidence. About two hours per week 
are devoted to training in civics, 
which includes talks on matters of 
public interest appropriate to their 
age; visits to works, institutions, 
and public bodies; debates on such 
subjects as the nature of courtesy 
and the relative advantages of be- 
ing an only child or a member 
of a large family. 

Great stress is laid on the elim- 
ination of loud, coarse, or vulgar 
speech and of practices that are 
antisocial. Pupils are very proud 
of the tidiness of rooms and corri- 
dors. The girl who offends is 
even less popular with her fellows 
than with the staff. There is prac- 
tical instruction in hygiene, first 
aid, and elementary physiology; 
but more is done by example than 
by precept. The school is well sup- 
plied with spray baths and basins 
so that after games, etc., each 
pupil gets into the habit of using 
them without being told to do so. 
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Written work is not neglected, 
but correct speech has priority. 
Religious instruction is given and 
once a week the pupils as a body 
attend religious service in the 
church of the school chaplain. 
Morals and manners are taught as 
inseparable aspects of a civilized 
society. The school has its choir, 
orchestra, film projector, and li- 
brary. 

Hitherto practically every girl 
left at 14 years of age, the ma- 
jority to become machinists, shop 
assistants, hairdressers, factory 
workers, nurses; very few take to 
office work. The raising of the 
school age is not universally popu- 
lar with the pupils who are eager 
to get out into the world; but 
there is no undue repining. The 
extra year will provide an oppor- 
tunity to apply their knowledge; 
house management will now 
round off their training in dis- 
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parate aspects of housewifery. In. 
cidentally, even the mother-craft 
is practical; and there is con. 
siderable competition for suprem. 
acy in washing, dressing, and 
tending the two life-sized babies 
they practice on. 

The success of Gartcraig is 
very largely due to its freedom 
from the tyranny of doctrinaire 
theories. Headmistress and staff 
are not armchair pedagogues but 
practical teachers. Above all, they 
are pragmatists, evolving and 
modifying techniques in accord: 
ance with results. The major 
credit for what is no longer ex. 
periment but achievement must go 
to them. Some credit is due 
also to Glasgow Corporation Edu- 
cation Committee, which recog. 
nized the value of the work being 
done and refrained from inter- 
fering with those who were doing 
it in their own way. 


OO many mental patients are still being  sac- 
rificed on the altar of family pride,” says Dr. Dale C. 
Cameron, Assistant Chief, Division of Mental Hygiene, 
U. S. Public Health Service. The public attitude toward 
mental diseases and their treatment needs to be changed. 

Dr. Cameron believes that the only way to get acceptance 
of psychiatric services in the community and thus get the 
“unseen’”’ volume of mental diseases under treatment is to 
educate the general public in the accomplishments, ob- 
jectives, and philosophy of mental hygiene. The educa- 
tion program should also include assisting the states and 
communities in the study and evaluation of their problems 
and helping the schools incorporate ‘concepts of mental 
health in their environment, curriculum, and _ teaching 


methods.” 
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| TIME-SEASONED quip 
among teachers is that in entering 
their “calling” they took the vow 
of poverty. For the sake of work- 
ing with children, they resigned 
themselves to a life of gnawing 
fears and nagging wants. Soon after 
they began to teach, however, they 
aw in their former classmates 
whose abilities are no better than 
theirs all the evidences of financial 
security. They began to doubt that 
society had set a proper financial 
value on the teacher. But they did 
not do much about it. For one 
thing, they had been taught that it 
is beneath the dignity of teachers 
to ask for what their service merits; 
they were professional people and 
had nothing in common with the 
sort of workers who found strength 
in union. They must get more 
training, more degrees, and then 
Providence or the state teachers 
association would get them higher 
salaries. 

The war came. Out of teaching 
and into war jobs of all sorts they 
flocked. They did not moralize 
much about it. Though they liked 
teaching, they could not afford to 
stay by it. Thousands of them went 
into military service and did not 
return to their dignified profession 
with its undignified wages. 

Now everyone is alarmed about 
the plight of the teacher, and 
silaries are jumping. It is almost 
a national hysteria. The nation, one 


“The Fault Is Not in Our Stars” 


JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 


In School and Society 


John Erle Grinnell is Dean of In- 
struction, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute. Reported 
from School and Society, LXVI 
(July 26, 1947), 60-63. 


would believe, is flowing into a 
huge wave of generosity toward 
teachers. The national conscience 
has been touched. Or has it? If 
there were enough teachers, would 
the tearful cry of the commentators 
be heard in the land? Would the 
powerful periodicals plead for the 
neglected pilots of youth and the 
foundation of our democracy? Is 
it a tidal wave of altruism or is it 
a Cloudbank of impending disaster 
that is sweeping across the land? 

Whatever the cause of the cru- 
sade, teachers will benefit tempo- 
rarily. But the festering cause will 
remain. Blithely we will say, 
“There, teachers’ salaries are up 
(maybe to $2000 a year). Our 
worth is appreciated, and we have 
kept our dignity.” We will sit 
back and wrap ourselves in our 
dreams again and watch the too- 
too-practical world walk away 
from us once more. 

Am I unjust in saying “The 
fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves, that we are 
underlings.” And by we I mean 
college deans and professors as 
well as teachers. 

“What would you have us do?” 
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most teachers ask, and justifiably. 
Pollyanna-like, teachers have al- 
ways believed that the busy public 
would stop long enough to look 
sympathetically at them and raise 
their salaries. But the public only 
smiled at them indulgently and 
went on its way working for a 
“bigger and better” community. 

Recently we were shocked when 
the teachers of a large city went 
on strike for decent wages because 
we have always been taught that 
there could be no more unfor- 
givable crime than for teachers to 
strike against the people. Yet the 
shock was not as deep as might 
have been predicted, and it was 
followed by a secondary tremor. 
People of the city supported the 
strikers. The strike was soon over. 
The teachers won handsome pay 
raises and the crime paled to less 
than a misdemeanor. Portents were 
flocking in the troubled skies. The 
crisis was here. 

But the crisis will pass. And 
what the crisis gives us we must 
keep and build upon. If we con- 
sent to consider ourselves a com- 
modity in the market, we must 
look on present teacher-salary 
trends as inflationary and expect 
to be back soon to lower levels. 

The alternative is to assume 
more direction of our economic 
destiny. All over the country we 
must do what has been done spo- 
radically here and there. These are 
the steps we must follow: 

1. We must educate the public 
about the schools and the nature 
of and the need for well-trained 


teachers—Informing the _ public 
and winning public support for the 
school program is still the most 
neglected aspect of the teacher's 
or administrator's program. Few 
colleges offer courses in school 
publicity or interpretation and they 
are almost never a required part of 
training. The vast majority of 
teacher groups do not know how to 
present consistently and appealing. 
ly the story of the teacher and 
they do not know where to find 
out. Until this is remedied, teacher- 
salary cuts will come before cuts 
in other public-service budgets. 
Teachers must study in groups and 
act in groups, employing every 
available agency for reaching pub- 
lic understaanding. For their as- 
sistance they will find available 
books and magazine articles giving 
procedures and examples. 

2. Not as individuals only but 
as active groups we must believe 
in what we teach about our high 
destiny as teachers—Our explosive 
age has taught us that universal 
peace and well-being for all can 
come only through broadening the 
base of education. Only a people 
disciplined to find facts and use 
them in logical thinking can ar- 
rest the tides of unreasoning emo- 
tion aroused by published propa- 
ganda or hate-mongering rabble 
rousers. Teachers who are com- 
placent about the total effectiveness 
of schools today are very few and 
very old. The majority believe that 
we have most of the way yet to go. 
But passive belief is not enough. 
We must communicate our apos- 
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tolic fervor for better schools to 
our pupils and make them and 
their parents missionaries. 

3, With full realization that no 
profession can command high re- 
spect if its preparation demands are 
low, we must set and maintain 
bigh minimum standards of prepar- 
dion and certifcation.—The pro- 
F fessions in most favored positions 
in public esteem and financial re- 
watds are those which through- 
out the nation demand of those 
entering their service high levels 
of ability and of preparation. The 
move away from the present emer- 
gency certificates and a minimum 
of two years or less of college edu- 
cation must go on everywhere at 
once. Now is the moment for 
agreeing in every teacher organiza- 
tion from the NEA to the smallest 
group in the poorest state on a 
swift movement upward to a uni- 
form national requirement of five 
years of well-planned teacher edu- 
cation. Born of a crisis and swept 
by teacher enthusiasm, such a move- 
ment can be accomplished in 10 
years. 

4. We must appraise more dar- 
ingly and accurately the relative 
financial value of our work and 
recommend on a nation-wide basis 
the range of pay we should receive. 
—We must appraise the resources 
of good teachers and weigh them 
against the resources of doctors, 
dentists, and others who serve the 
public good. We must ask what 
drain in nervous energies is de- 
manded, what professional ad- 
vancement from year to year, what 
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current costs in keeping abreast of 
experiments and discoveries, what 
tetal period of productive service 
we can expect. When we have 
done that in coordinated groups 
all over the country, we must not 
wince at what we find to be a 
just appraisal. We must not say 
apologetically, “We are so many 
that we simply cannot ask for a 
just scale of pay. We will forget 
about the salaries we should right- 
fully get. After all, we might 
wreck state and community f- 
nances.”” 

5. We must work unswervingly 
in local groups, welded into larger 
state and national groups, employ- 
ing every honorable means to see 
that the recommended teacher sal- 
aries are paid —That we will have 
the support of the public in win- 
ning from reluctant tax associations 
and other selfappointed guardians 
of public monies the salaries for 
teachers that will assure the kind 
of schools America so desperately 
needs is already intimated. The 
people of America have only to 
know what is greatly needed and 
the justness of the cause to support 
it wholeheartedly. In this critical 
period they have demonstrated 
their willingness to approve what 
teachers on a city-wide or state- 
wide basis have asked. 

The children and the children’s 
teachers are more important to par- 
ents and to society than are other 
public servants or professional 
workers. But teachers must unite 
and make support of their salaries 
a matter of basic law. 
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School Teaching? No, Thanks! 


H. M. LAFFERTY 


In Sense and Nonsense in Education 


= of our social leaders, who 
is active (when it is convenient) 
in local PTA affairs, was recently 
asked: “Don’t you hope your son 
takes up teaching when he gradu- 
ates from college?” A frank, out- 
spoken individual, her reply was, 
“Heavens no! I have plans for 
that boy.” Blessed with muscular 
coordination sufficient to dress and 
feed himself, and with native in- 
telligence enough to see him 
through the Stanford-Binet test 
forms, the youth in question was 
naturally cut out for bigger and 
better things. 

The fact is that this mother 
handed down a common judgment 
against the teaching profession. 
Teaching is all right — for the 
other fellow. The prevalence of 
such an attitude costs public edu- 
cation heavily each year. Competent 
men and women who should be 
getting into teaching are avoiding 
this vocation. 

What is the answer? There are 
several answers, each of which is 
valid without being the answer. 
The one most commonly given is 
that teachers are not paid enough. 
This is all very true. As a matter 
of fact, the American schoolteacher 
is a real economic problem when 
it comes to personal finances. In 
the most fortunate states he is 
about on a par with the average 
civil-service employe. In the least 
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fortunate states his earnings souni 
like something out of John Steir 
beck. 

On the credit side, the school 
teacher meets his installment py 
ments promptly, hangs on toi 
$2000-5000 life-insurance _ polig, 
and hopes that his teacher-retire: 
ment system will be able to py 
him a $40-50 old-age annuity 
Provided, of course, he can stid 
around until he is 60 or more, caf 
manage to keep employed as : 
teacher for at least 20 years, ani 
the state does not change its mini 
in the meantime and vote the whok 
system out of existence. 

There is also the little item d 
carrying on during the summe 
months for which most selfrespet 
ing schoolboards fail to provid 
teacher salaries, but during whit 
most selfrespecting pedagoguts 
have to eat, sleep, clothe thei 
nakedness, attend summer schol 
and maintain a reasonable amout 
of savoir faire when brought fae 
to face with their creditors. Not dl 
the people selling magazine sub 
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scriptions, condiments, potato peel- 
ers, and rodent eradicators in the 
summer months (those selfsame 
months in which “the teacher is 
privileged to rest and relax from his 
teaching duties’ — it says here in a 
book) are doing so in order to at- 
tend school or pick up pin money 
for Christmas. A goodly number are 
school teachers working desperately 
to keep their interiors lined and 
their exteriors respectable. 

Teaching is One occupation in 
which experience does not pay off 
in dollars and cents. In medicine, 
law, theology, and engineering, the 
practicing party — unless he 
has “connections” — expects to 
come close to starving the first few 
years. All this is, of course, an- 
noying, but the individual does 
not mind too much because after 
such ‘‘spade work’ he expects to 
do much better. And the odds are 
that he will. With teachers the 
| situation is considerably different. 
It is the case of the’ teacher with 
teaching experience that causes com- 
petent personnel to look elsewhere 
for a market for their wares. The 
experienced teacher can give the 
best years of his life to his work 
only to discover when he has done 
so that his level of earning at age, 
say 50, is scarcely an improvement 
over what he was getting when he 
was 25. To the outsider, this de- 
parture from the pattern of other 
ptofessions may be interesting. But 
to the pedagogue scanning his pay 
check with one eye while keeping 
the other on his youngest grand- 
child, the experience is annoying. 
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Another reason why teaching is 
lacking in job appeal has to do 
with the social restrictions which 
communities levy on their teachers. 

People have a practice of de- 
veloping imaginary patterns by 
which they identify a particular 
occupation. Unlike some _pro- 
fessions, however, Waller finds 
teaching has not one but two ‘‘con- 


rarer the more common one is 
ere the result of a hostile rework- 
ing of the residua of community ex- 
perience with teachers; it is a carica- 
ture. There is another stereotype of 
the teacher, that of the selfsacrificing, 
gentle, kindly, selfeffacing creature, 
overworked, underpaid, but never out 
of patience and always ready to “give 
freely of her time and money” for 
school purposes. 


Consequently, more often than 
not the schoolteacher finds himself 
isolated in the community in which 
he is employed to teach, the very 
place he needs most to be accepted 
and welcomed as a negotiable social 
member. 

Going into a new community he 
is viewed with suspicion. Not open 
and hostile, mind you, but the re- 
strained and polite kind. To par- 
ents of school-age children he is 
an intruder, an irritant to a long 
established pattern of local living 
and thinking. Not that he is with- 
out a certain usefulness over and 
beyond conducting classes, patrol- 
ling playgrounds, chaperoning pic- 
nics, and related professional duties. 
He is, for example, called in to 
supply the answers to such ques- 
tions as the height of Pike’s Peak 
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and the name of the brother of 
Ecuador's president. 

But let problems in local, civic, 
and social affairs arise and he is 
quickly shunted to the sidelines. 
If, in a moment of daring, he pro- 
tests such treatment, he immediately 
is tabbed as a subscriber to radical 
magazines. It is a strange paradox 
whereby teachers are urged to show 
a social adaptableness in their 
teaching that they dare not show 
by example. 

If the teacher does find time for 
relaxation, he is urged to spend it 
in the public library. At the loan 
desk, if he asks bluntly for a Crime 
Club volume instead of something 
from Dante or Housman, it is a 
safe bet the president of the school- 
board will hear about it before 
dark. 

The schoolteacher has entrée into 
the best homes of the community 
in a patronizing sort of way, the 
only flaw being that if he stays for 
supper the odds are that he will 
have to sing for it by helping the 
hostess’ brood with their home- 
work, supplying helpful  sug- 
gestions as to how the least intelli- 
gent of the lot can make two grades 
in One year, or promising to review 
a best-seller at a club meeting. 

Religion, too, can cause a school- 
teacher some unhappy moments. 
While most small communities are 
reasonable in their demands on a 
teacher's participation in church 
work, some are not. 

If the teacher is a man and un- 
married he is expected to get him- 
self a wife posthaste. Usually, how- 
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ever, he is not encouraged to piy 
court to any of the community’ 
eligibles unless there is a spinster 
in the town who is ready to throw 
in the towel. If the teacher is 4 
woman she must be single and 
possessor of all the emotional bal. 
ance that goes with exposure to 
normal avenues of social inter. 
course. She must acquire this sta. 
bility through proper reading 
habits or osmosis. 

There is nothing the small town 
schoolteacher wants more than to 
be treated as a human being. And 
teachers in the smaller communities 
are not the sole sufferers. A poll of 
high-school teachers in Portland, 
Oregon, shows 96 percent express- 
ing a belief that teachers should 
be permitted the same accepted 
social practices as other respectable 
citizens. 

For some years the ‘‘community- 
centered” school has been waiting 
to be offered up as an “official” re- 
placement for the ‘‘child-centered” 
school, There is much to be done, 
however, on the part of both the 
teaching profession and the com- 
munity before mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation can reach a 
stage of development sufficient to 
make this type of school a reality. 
May Lichliter (cf. May, 1946, 
issue, THE EpuCATION DicgstT) 
has recently pointed out that “ad- 
ministrators and schoolboards do 
not exercise the major controls. It 
is the community in general, ex- 
pressing itself through social pres- 
sure, which is in need of drastic 
reformation in spirit and attitude.” 
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The Bennington Idea in Action 


Lewis WEBSTER JONES 


In the Journal of Higher Education 


ENNINGTON College was 
ounded as part of the widespread 
movement for educational reform 
in the twenties. It set out to teach 
individuals, recognizing their 
wholeness, their diversity, and their 
complexity. It sought to take full 
advantage of genuine student in- 
terests and to take the student into 
responsible partnership in her own 
education. The curriculum was 
not laid out but was to be built 
up from experience, meeting stu- 
dents’ needs in the special fields 
as well as their needs for general 
education. The goal was that kind 
of personal development which 
would start the student on the ex- 
citing but endless road of learn- 
ing so that she would have the 
interest and capacity to pursue it 
for herself for the rest of her life. 

All of these ideas were eminent- 
ly reasonable. They were also rev- 
olutionary. They implied an hon- 
est approach to the real purpose of 
education and the abandonment of 
most of the academic paraphernalia 
which tended to make education a 
kind of industrial process based 
on the interchangeability of parts 
and principles of business account- 
ancy. 

Education has undoubtedly done 
a good job of training experts of 
all kinds. The industrial principle 
of the division of labor is remark- 
ably efficient. Its scope, however, 
is limited and it cannot be the basis 
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of real liberal education, which 
must be concerned with the devel- 
opment of persons in a context of 
social values. The progressive 
movement, in re-emphasizing this, 
found itself in opposition both to 
the concept of education as the 
training of technical experts and to 
the remnants of the liberal tradi- 
tion which clung to a rather sterile 
version of classical education. The 
progressive movement tended on 
the whole to distrust imposed au- 
thority of any kind. At one ex- 
treme, then, we might say there 
was a notion of a society of ex- 
perts, but without an overall sense 
of direction; at the other extreme, 
an anarchy of well-developed, well- 
meaning individuals, but without 
technical competence. 

Bennington College has been 
trying from the start to resolve the 
apparent dilemmas between the de- 
velopment of individuals with a 
sense of direction and the needs 
for technical competence, between 
the requirements of specialized 
education and those of citizenship. 
Bennington early faced the out- 
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standing problem of American 
education: the development of 
some concept of the culture as a 
whole to which the individual 
could relate himself. 

Accordingly, two categories were 
set up: the Basic Studies and the 
Special Studies. Under special 
studies are grouped those courses 
which, while they are important 
for some one field, let us say politi- 
cal economy, are not necessarily 
important for every student. An 
example might be a course on 
money and banking, or the history 
of economic theory. Under basic 
studies are grouped those courses 
which deal with vocabularies, con- 
cepts, materials, and problems 
which are important for all of us 
as members of contemporary civil- 
ization. 

The purposes of the basic studies 
are constant, but the content varies 
from year to year in response to 
changing student needs and as a 
result of experience with certain 
materials. The first purpose is the 
development of literacy in all the 
important aspects of our cultural 
heritage. This does not mean mere- 
ly verbal literacy. Bennington is at- 
tempting the uphill task of includ- 
ing the nonverbal disciplines of art 
and science, and this involves a 
good deal of teaching of element- 
ary literacy, neglected at present in 
the lower schools except in the 
verbal subjects. The second pur- 
pose is to develop historical and 
philosophical perspective, stressing 
the relatedness of each part of our 
cultural heritage to the whole. 
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The basic courses are not com. 
prehensive surveys; they follow 
methods which seek to ensure tha 
the student does the learning 
There is a preference for concrete 
study of a few significant texts i 
literature, a few basic problems jy 
political economy; in music, stu. 
dents learn to hear and produce 
music as well as to talk about it 
in. all fields, practice goes along 
with reading and discussion in the 
hope that students will come to 
distinguish between learning 1 
thing and merely learning about it 

The basic-studies program is not, 
and we hope it never will become, 
a permanent ‘“‘solution’’ to the 
problem of general education. 
There is no ready-made synthesis 
available to us; it has to be worked 
out and continually revised. Yeta 
liberal college cannot ignore the 
need for synthesis. If we cannot 
agree, we can at least explore the 
nature of our disagreements; we 
can tell students in no uncertain 
terms what we think are the im- 
portant problems. One purpose of 
the basic-studies program is, there: 
fore, to enlist both teachers and 
students in a continuing search for 
meaning and relationship in all 
their work. 

The basic studies are not thought 
of as solely responsible for general 
education; nor are the special stud- 
ies taught without regard to theit 
general implications. Bennington 


allows the student to pursue spe- 
cial interests from the start and 
insists that she consider her general 
education as well throughout the 
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four years. Each student makes 
up her program, under the direc- 
tion of a faculty counselor or tutor, 
combining the special and basic 
studies in the proportion best 
suited to her capacities and pur- 

The college expects to edu- 
cate her interests, focusing diffuse 
ones, broadening too narrow ones. 
If she has a definite bent, she is 
allowed to pursue it from the start; 
during the last two years, she must 
make definite choice of a major 
concentration. Major concentration 
is justified because it recognizes in- 
dividual diversity and the need our 
complex society has for specially 
trained people; but it also serves 
a useful educational purpose in 
obliging the student to take real 
responsibility for choice and for 
knowing something well. The stu- 
dent ought to identify herself as a 
serious worker in some one field; 
but she ought not to brush off all 
other important aspects of life and 
society as “‘not my field.” 

Faculty members also teach in 
both parts of the program. The in- 
terrelationships between the two 
parts tend to become more and 
more enriching as the work goes 
on. Orientation is not something 
which comes first; it is. a process, 
a habit of mind slowly achieved, 
which continually relates the stu- 
dent’s specialty to other branches 
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of knowledge and gives her some 
conception of her place in the 
whole. 

Finally, the fact that we draw 
our faculty from unorthodox 
sources, finding poets rather than 
Ph.D.’s to teach poetry, painters to 
teach painting, musicians to teach 
music, and in general paying more 
attention to the richness of experi- 
ence of a teacher than to his aca- 
demic degrees, has made us rela- 
tively free of the kind of protected 
remoteness for which colleges have 
sometimes been criticized. The 
winter nonresident term sends stu- 
dents out into the working world 
for a part of each year so that they 
cannot take refuge in the comfort- 
able security of academic superior- 
ity. And the very practical business 
of running the community govern- 
ment, which poses in concrete form 
most of the characteristic and 
knotty problems of democratic dis- 
cipline, is a thought-provoking and 
often painful lesson in political 
and ethical reality. 

It is because Bennington is small 
enough and flexible enough to 
tackle the fundamental problems of 
American education that I believe 
it has a significance which extends 
far beyond its immediate orbit. 
Indeed, I believe it is only in small, 
consecrated communities that the 
big ideas we need can be born. 


i National Gallery of Art, Washington 25, D. C., has 
available for 25 cents each, color reproductions of 50 mas- 


terpieces now on exhibition. 
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A Book 


R. H. ECKELBERRY 
In the Educational Research Bulletin 


a | GOOD history of Latin as 
a school and college subject is very 
much needed. During most of the 
time since schools arose in pre- 
Christian Rome, Latin has been the 
principal subject of the secondary- 
school curriculum, serving in some 
respects the same functions as the 
“core” in many secondary-school 
curriculums of today. To write a 
comprehensive and accurate his- 
tory of Latin as a school subject 
would require competence as a 
medieval and classical Latinist as 
well as a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the culture and educational 
history of the Occident. The writer 
is under no illusion as to his com- 
petence to write such a treatise, 
but he can indicate in a broad 
outline some of the topics that 
should be included. 

The first section of the book 
might well bear the title ‘Latin 
as the Vernacular.”’ Latin first ap- 
peared as a school subject in an- 
cient Rome, and for the same reason 
that our schools teach the reading, 
writing, grammar, and literature of 
English. Latin was the language of 
educated people — and in simpli- 
fied form, of the unschooled masses 
— throughout the Roman Empire 
in the West. 

With the decline and fall of the 
Western Empire and the disinte- 
gration of Roman civilization, Latin 
ceased to be the vernacular and was 
superseded by a great many local 
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dialects. But it remained the lan. 
guage of the church, the language 
in which all important books were 
written, and hence the language of 
scholarship. It was to retain this 
character for many centuries. As 
late as the fifteenth century, for 
example, Christopher Columbus 
studied navigation from a Latin 
text. So a second section of the 
book could bear the title, “Latin 
as the Universal Language of 
Scholarship.” 

In the course of centuries of 
use, Latin underwent changes; 
medieval Latin differs a good deal 
from the Latin of Cicero and his 
contemporaries. The Italian Renais- 
sance was a reaction against many 
aspects of medieval life. Its leaders 
were passionately devoted to the 
idea that the greatest age in his- 
tory, the time when man _ had 
achieved his highest level of al: 
ture, was the classical period of 
Greece and Rome. Since it was no 
longer possible to live in that 
golden age, the next best thing was 
to re-create that age so far as that 
could be done. Henice classical (4s 
distinct from medieval) Latin and 
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Greek literature became the chief 
ghool subjects. In expounding this 

of his history, our author 
might well use the title “Latin 
32 Means of Knowing and Re- 
wving the Civilization of the 
Golden Age.” This does not mean 
that Latin had ceased to be the 
lnguage of scholarship, but that 
the concept of scholarship and the 
character of the Latin instruction 
had changed. 

The Protestant Reformation 
wose as a protest against what its 
laders believed to be abuses in 
the doctrine and practice of the 
Roman Church. The leaders of the 
Reformation were convinced that 
in the 15 centuries since the death 
of Christ, the Church had wan- 
dered far from the true faith and 
practice of primitive Christianity. 
Since the New Testament was 
written in Greek and the Church 
fathers wrote in Latin and Greek, 
these languages were essential tools 
for understanding, restoring, and 
preserving pure and undefiled 
Christianity. Hence Latin had ac- 
quired an additional function. 


A ToTAL of 123 U. S. teachers 
from elementary and high schools 
in 31 states are teaching in Great 
Britain this year with a similar 
number of British teachers serving 
in this country. Last year there were 
74 exchange teachers. The program 
began in 1946 when Great Britain 
tequested the State Department to 
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A BOOK 


Another section of the book should 
deal with “Latin as a Means for 
the Attainment of Religious 
Truth.” 

It is noteworthy that through 
these periods — the first 17 or 18 
centuries of the history of Latin as 
a school subject — no one advo- 
cated the study of Latin for the 
reasons which have been most fre- 
quently advanced in later times. 
Later chapters or sections of our 
book should deal with “Latin as a 
Means of Understanding English,” 
“Latin as a Basis for the Study of 
Modern Foreign Languages,” and 
“Latin as a Means of Training the 
Mental Faculties.” The history of 
this school subject furnishes a fine 
illustration of the anthropologist’s 
generalization that ritual is more 

rmanent than dogma. 

A book such as outlined would 
greatly enrich and strengthen our 
knowledge of the history of edu- 
cation. Moreover, it would throw 
a flood of light not only on the 
question of Latin in the school pro- 
gram but on the curriculum prob- 
lem as a whole. It is badly needed. 


Exchange Teachers with Britain 


initiate a teacher exchange. The 
program is administered by the 
Committee on Interchange of 
Teachers Between Great Britain 
and the United States and consists 
of representatives of the U. S. 
Office of Education, the Depart- 
ment of State, and eight national 
educational organizations. 
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ae OR any testing whatsoever to 
be justified, it must be purposive 
and it must be followed up to see 
that the purpose has been achieved. 
In many cases testing is multi- 
purposive in that it may serve the 
administrator, the supervisor, and 
the teacher. Here, however, the 
focus of attention is on what con- 
stitutes a minimal testing program 
for the pupil, i.e., how much test- 
ing is needed so that a pupil may 
be given maximum opportunity to 
develop and apply his natural tal- 
ents. We are talking only about 
standardized testing and not the 
over-all evaluation of the outcomes 
of education. 

A pupil-centered program is of 
little value unless effective plans 
have been made for the recording 
of test data on a cumulative basis. 
Two IQ’s recorded on a cumulative 
record card are worth much more 
than two separate measures inter- 
preted without reference to each 
other. 

Intelligence testing as part of the 
minimal program.—intelligence 
tests constitute one important part 
of any minimal pupil-centered test- 
ing program. An intelligence test 
is a carefully selected series of 
problem situations for the solution 
of which varying amounts of men- 
tal ability or skill are required. It 
is not a measure of inherited abil- 
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ity independent of environmental 
factors, of the effect of school 
attendence or other formal instruc- 
tion, or of motivation. 

Current intelligence tests differ 
enough one from another so that 
it is not practical or reasonable to 
talk about the IQ. Thus, one 
speaks of an Otis IQ, or a Terman: 
McNemar IQ, or a Kuhlman 
Anderson IQ, recognizing _ that 
without this further definition one 
cannot fully comprehend the sig- 
nificance of the intelligence meas- 
ure derived. 

If intelligence tests differ s 
greatly in their content, how is one 
to know which test to use for any 
specific situation? Generally speak- 
ing, the group test of verbal men- 
tal ability is most useful for schools 
and is the one which is considered 
basic to our minimal pupil-centered 
testing program. It can be con 
sidered in a sense a scholastic-ap 
titude test rather than a measure of 
the ability of the individual to 
apply his intelligence to the solu- 
tion of all types of life situations. 
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The individual test, such as the 
Stanford-Binet, measures the re- 
ation of the child to a wider 
uriety of problem situations, many 
of which are met outside of the 
y verbal environment. The in- 
dividual test has the added ad- 
vintage of constant motivation. 
The nonlanguage test is a supple- 
ment to the verbal test, having 
value as an indicator of those 
pupils whose language abilities 
have not been developed to the 
point where they can make a fair 
showing on a verbal test. Thus 
the nonlanguage test and the indi- 
vidual Binet may be considered for 
the purposes of our minimal pupil- 
centered program as supplementary 
tests. 
Any group or individual intel- 
ligence test is subject to error due 
to the operation of chance factors. 
Thus, intelligence tests should be 
administered with reasonable fre- 
quency in order that a child may 
not be unduly handicapped either 
by being overrated or underrated 
on a specific test. Futhermore, in 
every case where the teacher’s judg- 
ment of the child’s ability varies 
widely from the results of the test, 
aretest should be given immediate- 
ly. Intelligence tests should be 
given at least four times during 
the child’s school career. They may 


_ be given with good results at the 


end of grades one, three, six, and 
nine or at the beginning of grades 
two, four, seven, and ten. 

Over the years the correlation 
between intelligence-test results 
and teachers’ judgments of intel- 
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ligence has been in the neighbor- 
hood of .50. Dr. Terman found 
that teachers generally can identify 
the more able pupils in their classes 
but they tend to do this with- 
out regard to the factor of chrono- 
logical age, basing their estimates 
on absolute mental ability. The 
objective standardized intelligence 
test yielding an index of relative 
brightness supplements the teach- 
er’s judgment and reveals those 
instances where unexpected ability 
is obscured by the factor of lower 
chronological age or where the 
learning potentiality is overesti- 
mated because the factor of over- 
ageness is not adequately taken 
into account. 

The objective standardized test 
has the added advantage of being 
relatively free of the effects of 
specific teaching in school and is 
not influenced by personal factors 
which might bias the judgment of 
the teacher. Furthermore, it yields 
an index in numerical terms. 

General intelligence tests have 
certain definite limitations. The 
limited length of the test makes 
it impossible to test the sample of 
pupil behavior with anywhere near 
perfect reliability, and the variety 
of mental abilities that can be 
sampled is limited. The test is also 
affected by environmental influ- 
ences. 

How can intelligence-test results 
best be utilized? They should be 
treated as a measure of pupil 
potentiality in every situation in 
which a decision has to be made 
concerning the school career of the 
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child. The administrator considers 
the IQ of the pupils in determin- 
ing his policies of promotion and 
grouping. The supervisor considers 
them in determining the general 
level of instruction and the rapidity 
with which new instructional ma- 
terial will be introduced. The 
teacher considers the measure of 
pupil potentiality in determining 
the level at which she will pitch 
her day-by-day instruction and in 
determining the amount of differen- 
tiation that she must make in pre- 
senting her material to her class to 
take care of the needs of atypical 
pupils. As the pupil reaches the 
higher grades in those instances 
where the cumulative record has 


been kept conscientiously and ac- 


curately, the measure of intelli- 
gence based on at least four appli- 
cations of group tests will allow 
for little variation and may be 
used as a basis for prediction of 
future success in academic or voca- 
tional fields, provided the limita- 
tions of these measures are fully 
realized. 

Minimal achievement testing. — 
An achievement test is a series of 
test questions rigorously selected 
to measure a typical cross-section 
of instruction in each  subject- 
matter area and subsequently ad- 
ministered to large representative 
groups to provide a basis for the 
interpretation of test scores. For 
example, an arithmetic score for a 
pupil becomes meaningful only if 
it is based on an appropriate test 
for the grade and only when com- 
pared with the appropriate norm. 


It is important to realize that ththe ¢ 
standardized achievement test 

generalized to fit the country as, 

whole and is not a measure (find th 
specific instruction in any one com. 

munity or state. If the intelligengthe co 
test and the achievement test use W 
are both standardized on the same§of dire 
general type of population so thi} Asy 
the values derived are more neatly ing s 
comparable, the value of 1 
types of test is greatly enhanced, Jutithm 

An overview of achievement-teg fof the 
construction might be helpful jgfthe in! 
understanding the function of thpsther 
general achievement test in tc 
local testing program. After [Hea 
general content of the test hap giv 
been decided on, the first step is mal f 
to establish the criterions on theppossib! 
basis of which items will be con 
structed for preliminary tryout 
These ground rules will vay 
somewhat from test to test. 

The second step is the actu 
writing of test items and thei 
editing, which involves the review 
of the items by a large number of 
people. Then an experimental edi 
tion is prepared and tried out asi 
basis for further statistical analysis 

The statistical treatment of th 
test data constitutes the third major 
step. The percent of pupils answer 
ing each question correctly 1 
studied, and items failing to shor 
a reasonable gain from grade te 
grade and those which are to 
easy or too hard are eliminated 
The forms are balanced so thi! 
each is of approximately the samt 
difficulty. 

The fourth major step involv 
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at thie establishment of norms. To do 
est jpthis, @ second experimental edition 
y asi is prepared of one of the forms 
ire g(fund these tests are given to ex- 
> com fieasive groups of children all over 
igen tie country. The final step involves 
t the writing of the final manual 
same fof directions. 
o thy} Any minimal program of test- 
neatly fing should include achievement 
both ftests in the basic skills of reading, 
ced, atithmetic, spelling, and mastery 
nt-teg fof the English language. Tests in 
ful jggthe information areas and tests of 
of thepother subsidiary skills are impor- 
theplant too. 
Ideally, achievement tests should 


t given annually; but in a mini-~ 


tep is mal program where this is not 
n theppossible, a standardized achieve- 
© cop pment battery should be given at 
rryout time the curriculum 
val changes notably; i.e., when the 
child finishes the primary grades, 
actulgthe elementary grades, or junior 
thei$high school, so as to help deter- 
eviewf mine the course of study he should 
ber ofgtake and to help plan his future 
1 ed School activities. 
t asif Among the factors to be con- 
alysis sidered in choosing achievement 
of the pests are: 
1. Were the items selected on 
.pthe basis of a careful examination 
ly i of the curriculum in each subject- 
show patter area? 


subsequent statistical treatment ? 

3. Are several forms available 
and are these forms equal in dif- 
ficulty ? 
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provided and are these norms 
based on an adequate and repre- 
sentative population ? 

5. Does the publisher provide 
adequate manuals, keys, class rec- 
ords, etc., for utilizing the test 
results ? 

6. Does the test suit reasonably 
well the content of instruction in 
the local situation, making it prac- 
tical to compare the results of local 
instruction with the norms pro- 
vided ? 

Under administrative factors 
some of the following items should 
be considered: 

1. Are the directions for admin- 
istering the test clear and unam- 
biguous ? 

2. Is the scoring of the test ob- 
jective and are mechanical aids 
provided for making this scoring 
as easy as possible? 

3. Are the time limits reason- 
able in terms of the amount of 
time available locally for the test- 
ing? 

4. Are the claims for what the 
test may accomplish conservative 
and reasonable? For example, 
sometimes when the claim is made 
that an achievement test is diagnos- 
tic because subscores can be derived 
on a wide variety of topics, it is 
found that the subscores are based 
on two or three items and cannot be 
depended on. 

The problems of choosing tests 
and planning test programs in- 
volve considerable technical knowl- 
edge and skill. Although it is not 
practical for every administrative 
unit to have a person spending 
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full time on them, in most situa- 
tions it would be possible to desig- 
nate one teacher to study the meas- 
urement field and devote some time 
to the testing activities. Provision 
should be made for this person to 
spend time systematically on test- 
ing problems with possibly 100- 
percent relief during periods when 
unit-wide programs are under way. 
One of the responsibilities of such 
a person would be inservice train- 
ing in testing methods. 

Clear, concise, simple but com- 
plete directions to the teachers in- 
volved can do much to improve 
the quality of a testing program. 
It is most helpful to make use of 
large manila envelopes as test con- 
tainers for the distribution of tests 
to each classroom teacher, pasting 
a label to the outside containing 
the identifying information for the 
class, school, grade, etc., and list- 
ing each step from the time the 
tests are administered until they 
are finally interpreted and the re- 
sults entered in the cumulative rec- 
ord. Supplementary directions may 
' be included along with the standard 
directions coming with the test. 

For the vast majority of pupils 
the testing outlined will be suf- 
ficient, but for perhaps 10 or 15 
percent, additional testing will be 
required from time to time. For 
example, if either the intelligence- 
or achievement-test results seem 
out of line with the teacher’s judg- 
ment, a second form should be 
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administered. There may be tims 
when personality tests, such as th 
Washburne Social Adjustment |y. 
ventory, can be given to great ad. 
vantage, perhaps in connection 
with an educational clinic. Sud 
tests should be used with caution 
and interpreted only by those will. 
ing to take the time to study care. 
fully just what the test scores mea, 
Longer and more diagnostic test 
in subject-matter areas are called 
for when special disabilities ax 
suspected. 

So far we have concerned our 
selves with the minimal program o 
the assumption that the local com. 
munity has not progressed in its use 
of tests to the point where it may 
do as much testing as might b 
called for under an optimum pro 
gram. An optimum program is one 
where tests are used wherever and 
whenever they are needed to obtain 
objective information concerning 
the pupils in the system. 

A good test will not insure good 
results unless it is handled exper 
ly and conscientiously. It has bees 
said many times that teachers can: 
not be trusted to give tests and to 
use test results. That is a libel of 
the most flagrant sort. It is equally 
unreasonable, however, for school 
administrators to expect teacher 
to train themselves in the proper 
attitudes and skills needed in the 
testing field. A crying need is for 
more inservice and outservice trait: 
ing in testing. 
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' M UCH of the teacher short- 


age has been attributed to low 
silaries. But acute as the salary 


-Isituation is, it is not the whole 


answer to the problem. The lay 
public and our official boards of 
education must assume a part of the 
blame for the low morale within 
the teaching profession. 

Poor personnel policies.—In this 
day of personnel management, one 
would think there would be im- 
mediate application of the knowl- 
edge developed in this field to the 
school program. The school as an 
institution has more problems in 
human relations than any other or- 
ganization, yet little use is made of 
the knowledge of human relations. 
Boatds of education are likely to 
treat teachers as a block of em- 
ployes rather than to consider each 
as a human being. Blanket regula- 
tions are made against smoking, 
dancing, marriage, card playing. 
In one community the board of 
education had a very generous sick- 
leave policy. A teacher who was 
absent because of illness was given 
full pay. When board members dis- 
covered that one teacher had abused 
this privilege and gone shopping, 
later claiming illness, they arbi- 
trarily eliminated sick-leave for all. 
Needless to say, the teachers 


worked to have some plan of sick- 
leave re-instated. It took two years, 
and the new one was not so 
generous as the one abolished. A 
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teacher who would punish all her 
pupils because of the irresponsible 
behavior of one would be strongly 
reprimanded. Yet boards of educa- 
tion do just that in dealing with 
teachers. At some time in the his- 
tory of every board of education 
there have been similar situations 
and solutions. 

How the board can help.— 
Boards of education can help by 
approaching their task with a little 
more human understanding. They 
must realize that teachers are not 
pawns to be shuffled about without 
consideration. 

A second way to help is to attack 
the problem of compensation in 
cooperation with the teachers. See 
the acuteness of the problem before 
they rebel. 

A third way is to develop a good 
personnel policy so that the teach- 
ers clearly understand their posi- 
tion. It would even be advisable to 
have the staff participate in the 
planning. 

The fourth major contribution 
boards can make is to consider 
merit the first prerequisite to ap- 
pointment. Political considerations 
should be eliminated. 
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A healthy, happy teacher is the 
biggest asset of the educational pro- 
gram. Boards of education can 
help by giving the teachers the 
mental security necessary to create 
a healthy classroom atmosphere. 

How the school administrator 
can help.—Although less clearly 
defined, there is present in many 
schools the same gulf between 
classroom teachers and administra- 
tion as exists often between labor 
and management. Probably no ad- 
ministrator has a more exacting job 
than the school administrator for he 
is the executive of a group of work- 
ers who are themselves experts in 
human relations. The good teacher 
has learned that her classes ac- 
complish more when all the pupils 
share in the planning; she has 
learned to encourage students to 
assume leadership; she has learned 
to consider students’ rights; she 
has encouraged everyone to speak 
his mind and listen to other pupils 
with respect for the opinion of all. 
When an administrator tells such 
a teacher to clo this or that and im- 
plies that since she is a only a 
classroom teacher her opinion is 
a waste: of his time, he has failed 
miserably. Building and maintain- 
ing good morale is a cooperative 
undertaking. 

How parents can help.—Parents 
must recognize that teachers are 
highly trained individuals capable 
of holding their own with any 
group in the community and have 
a right to a normal life. If the 
better people of the community 
dance and smoke, why shouldn’t 


the teachers? Above all else, teach... apo 
ers must be considered as indifecd an 
viduals, not as the  sixth-graddh ing do 
teacher or the Latin teacher. kay be J 

How the teacher can help-tnir co 
Too frequently teachers, in theiick as 
efforts to have some privacy andj yout 
independence, hold  themselvghime to 
aloof from the community, its ofome pit 
ganizations, and its leaders. The It is a 
acquaintances are only among qui 
faculty. One superintendent gofrorale « 
out an amusing and pertinent bul-frpe sup 
letin on the subject of “‘suitcs$.) som 
teachers” who pack a suitcase evenfipeir 
weekend and every vacation just t complet 
escape that community. indiv 
teachers should not be surprisedfyoard o 
that the community fails to appre}iy deali 
ciate them and to understand theit] Jemocr: 
problems. The tea 

To increase the community) 
respect for her profession, the 
teacher can get out of her class ies 
room and meet the people as a 
individual, not as Junior's teacher 
calling on his mother to discuss his 
poor report. She can help by partic 
ipating in civic organizations — 
even though they are not directly 
in her line of duty. The young 
professional men pitch into every 
kind of public service because the) 
know it is good business if for n0 
other reason. They can’t advertise 
bargain rates to get more busines. 
Teachers, too, must sell themselves 
and their profession through per 
sonal contracts if they expect the 
greatest community support and 
cooperation. 

Second, teachers can build great 
er community respect if they wil 
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» teachop apologizing. Have you ever 
S indifard any doctors apologizing for 
h- grade ing doctors — even though they 
be less successful than some of 
colleagues? Usually others 
1 theidisink as much of you as you think 
yourself. And teachers have 
nselvsfome to look on themselves with 
HS Otfome pity and no little scorn. 
cil It is a vicious circle which oper- 
8 thehites quite frequently to lower the 
 Billnorale of the teaching profession. 
t bulIthe superintendent and the princi- 
utcasal sometimes contribute to it by 
Cveitheir condescending attitude or 
ust tohromplete by-passing of the teachers 
uch; individuals or as a group. The 
tiselIboard of education may add to it 
thy dealing with the staff in an un- 
Cldemocratic and arbitrary fashion. 
The teachers contribute by isolating 


rity’s 
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themselves from the community 
and by belittling themselves. The 
community carries on the sneer 
campaign because no one has 
shown them any other side of the 
educational personnel picture. 

More than any other institution, 
the school is a cooperative en- 
deavor. The board of education, the 
parents, and the teachers have com- 
mon ideals in their desires for the 
children. We may not always agree 
on the means of achieving the goal, 
but the fundamental goals are the 
same. It is time, therefore, that we 
remove the chips from our shoul- 
ders and get on the same team. 
The force of a good educational 
program has not yet been demon- 
strated — the full force can be 
achieved by cooperation. 
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che EpGAR DALE, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
his University: ‘“Who is educated? It is the person who feels 
tc the moral obligation to be intelligent in his choices, who 
Ai realizes that the basic evil of the day is the closed mind, 
ctl who realizes that the world can survive only if the avenues 
un of communication are kept open and made use of. And 
a if we can patiently study what makes little boys and big 
hg boys smash things instead of building them, we shall have 
. made our first steps in building a peaceful world.” 
65 CLIFTON UTLEY, radio lecturer on foreign affairs: “I take 
ves it that we all agree that our public schools are the founda- 
et tion of American democracy. If our children are not well 
he taught by teachers who can be and are vitally interested 
nd in their work, the welfare of our country is going to suffer 
in the next generation. A quasi-literate public is an easy 
it prey to any scheming demagogue and any subversive ideol- 
il ogy.” 
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New Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, — Since 1939, top boss 
of the U. S. Office of Education 
has been the Federal Security 
Administrator. First man to hold 
that position was Paul McNutt, 
a vigorous executive, who exer- 
cised leadership and was of some 
help to the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. At the end of the 
war, Mr. McNutt went into pri- 
vate law practice and his place 
was taken by the affable Captain 
Watson Miller. 

The services of this second 
Federal Security Administrator 
to the Office of Education were of 
less value. Privately, many Office 
of Education staff members com- 
plained that Captain Miller's 
office was a useless superstructure 
which required additional report 
writing “to keep the Administrator 
informed.” It is known that such 
top-notch educators as Dr. Harold 
Benjamin left the U. S. Office of 
Education primarily because they 
chafed under the rules and extra 
work imposed by the Federal 
Security Administrator. 

Last month, President Truman 
suddenly transferred Watson Mil- 
ler to another government job and 
Oscar Ewing, an Indiana lawyer, 
became third overseer of the Office 
of Education. As far as most 
educators in Washington are con- 
cerned, Mr. Ewing is Mr. X. He 
has been known as a loyal Demo- 


cratic-headquarters worker jp 
Washington, but not as an ex. 
pert in the fields he now supervises, 
that is, health, social security, chil- 
dren’s welfare, and education. 

Spokesmen for Administrator 
Ewing say that he is working hard 
to become acquainted with the 
manifold activities of the FSA and 
that he has an “especially warm 
interest in education.”’ Mr. Ewing 
himself has not yet been heard 
from. 


New Radio Code. — The 
National Broadcasters Association 
in Washington is busy this month. 
It is working out final details of a 
new code of standards for the 
radio industry—a change long de- 
manded by educators, _ parents, 
women’s groups, and Congress. 
The code has already been adopted 
by the organized radio owners at 
their last national meeting in 
Atlantic City. If the code is carried 
out in practice by local stations— 
effective date is February 1— 
listeners will no longer be sub- 
jected to long and tiresome com- 
mercials. The code demands that 
in any 15-minute segment of broad- 
cast time the commercial shall be 
kept down to three minutes of 
less. A 60-minute program would 
be permitted only six minutes of 
sales talk. 

Other provisions to clean up 
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dio would make unacceptable the 
idvertising of liquor, occultism, 
fortune telling, race-track publica- 
tions, and matrimonial agencies. 


NAB officials in Washington 


“Isy: “Adoption of the standards 


mean that we have imposed 


“Ton ourselves even more stringent 


rules in station management and 
program content than ever before.” 


Education officials in Washing- 
tn add: “It is one thing to 
adopt a code. It is quite another to 
arty out its provisions. Listeners 
should be on the lookout for vio- 
lations of the code and report them 
to their radio station managers, the 
FCC, or their Congressmen.” 


UNESCO and the People. — 
To understand the reasons for 
UNESCO’s weakness—and there is 
agreement in Washington that the 
organization is weak—keep in 
mind one fact: that two forces 
are pulling the organization in two 
different directions. 


First, there are the scientists, the 
experts, and the academicians, who 
seek through UNESCO to inter- 
change scholarly ideas and facts 
so as to help each other in their 
specialized areas. They seek to 
make UNESCO the center for 
“profound studies by specialists.” 
Second, there are those who be- 
lieve that UNESCO is a people’s 
Otganization; that it should carry 
on projects in which men and 
women in villages, towns, and 
ities should take part directly. 


creating 
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So far, the scholars and the ex- 
perts have been in the driver's 
seat. Only a few UNESCO staff 
members have appreciated the role 
that common people could play 
in promoting UNESCO’s aim — 
which is the cultivation of peace. 

Milton Eisenhower, head of 
the National Commission for 
UNESCO, is one person who 
champions the creation of local 
UNESCO councils made up of 
average people. He wants myr- 
iads of such councils—everywhere 
in the world. And he wants them 
to be supplied with tools for 
learning the facts of what is going 
on in the world today. He wants 
them to go to work now. 

He believes that if local 
UNESCO councils—in this country 
as well as abroad—knew the truth 
about the war in Greece or of 
Europe’s plight, the dangers of 
war would be lessened, “‘since 
peoples would begin to understand 
each other’s problems.” 


At the UNESCO conference in 
Mexico City this month, Eisen- 
hower and other American dele- 
gates will insist that UNESCO 
should promptly set itself to work 
these local discussion 
groups. The Americans will also 
insist that at the same time either 
the UN or UNESCO clear the 
jammed avenues of communica- 
tion between nations “so that 
peoples may begin speaking to 
peoples all over the globe.” 

Such is the American dream for 
strengthening UNESCO. 
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Science Teaching Needs Scientific Research Board say 
Strengthening. — Our national ‘“The situation in which we findlpgcent | 
science research structure is like ourselves is a result of the wy Holland 
a skyscraper supported on wooden It can be corrected only a littl ation anc 
pegs. We are spending 90 per- year by year as we add to oy|Duke Uni 
cent of our national science bud- pool of trained men.” gust 20. 

. Mary 
get for military purposes and for The moral for educators is to Says 
industrial or applied science. Only strengthen science teaching at all gpember 
10 percent is going into basic re- levels—from junior high school 
search. Yet basic research is the through graduate school—so as to|state Tea 
source of both military and in- attract the most able persons to|Austst 
dustrial scientific advances. This science classes, to science teach. Ee te 
is a completely unbalanced situa- ing, and to science research. By | rector of 
tion, say government officials con- 1957 we may put a solid founda. Jrersity of 
cerned with our national science tion under our national science re | Thoma 


policy. And they are worried about _ search policy. 
the nation’s ability to remain a eon, 
leader in science. a 

er in science Now It Can Be Told. | 


Yet we cannot devote more Senator Robert Taft—still an in- 
money to basic research because  fluential Republican leader in Con- Lawrer 
we do not have the trained men gress as this is being written— | «ce, Iov 
for this purpose. The universities apparently feels that “now it can | tof th 
cannot produce high-class research be told.” He admitted that the st Paul 
Scientists because they are swamped __ reason the first session of the GOP superinte 
with students—most of them only Congress did not pass any welfare | Laura 
beginning their study of science. legislation, including aid to edu- | of the Be 

From 1941 to 1947 science cation, was the Republicans’ un- | cyano) 
teaching staffs have increased only _ willingness to start such programs 
by one-third, while student enrol- under a Democratic administration. | ri 
ment has doubled. Teaching loads He added: “We hope very . 
have increased. The quality of much that our program ....] Sam 
science teaching has deteriorated. which will include federal assist- | Dorches 
Many of the science instructors are ance to housing, health, and edu- | pointe 
themselves recent graduates who cation, can be inaugurated under * 
cannot do advanced teaching. The a Republican President in 1949.” | jiherls 
number of science instructors with educatio: 


Ph.D.’s is dropping. Very little Oh, Oh! — And here is de- | Amor 


basic research is going on in col- finitely bad news for classroom . 
leges and universities. teachers: the U. S. Patent Office ay 

“There is no immediate way out has granted patent No. 2,427,490 | Adams, 
of the dilemma,” the President's —for a peashooter. rg 
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RECENT DEATHS: 


Holland Holton, professor of edu- 
ation and head of the department, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C., Au- 
gust 20. 

Mary Emma Woolley, president 
emeritus of Mt. Holyoke College, 
September 5. 

Michael Uhler, president, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., 


August 18. 
Maude McBroom, associate profes- 


"lorin the college of education and di- 


rector of the reading clinic, State Uni- 


-Tversity of Iowa, July 24. 


Thomas J. Walker, first editor of 
School and Community and at one time 
ptesident of the Educational Press As- 
sociation. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 


Lawrence M. Shepoiser, of Independ- 
ence, Iowa, has become superintend- 
ent of the Mason City, Iowa, schools. 
New superintendent of schools at 
St. Paul, Minn., is Selmer Berg, former 
superintendent at Rockford, III. 
Laura L. Wood is the new director 
of the Bergen School, Jersey City, N. J. 


CHANGES IN STATE DEPARTMENTS: 


Oliver Hodge is the new state super- 
intendent of public instruction for 
Oklahoma. 

Sam Dahl, superintendent of the 
Dorchester, Nebr., schools, has been 


| ‘pointed supervisor of secondary edu- 


cation, Nebraska State Department of 
Education. He succeeds John W. 
litherland, now associate professor of 
tducation at Iowa State College, Ames. 
Among the new appointments made 
by the Virginia State Department of 
Education are: Fred D. Wygal, di- 
tector of instructional services; L. D. 
» coordinator of guidance and 
consultation services; R. Claude Gra- 
ham, director of the division of re- 
search and planning. 


Educational News 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Richard E. Thursfield, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, has been appointed 
professor of education and chairman 
of the department of education, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N. Y. 

Frederick L. Redefer has been named 
professor of education and director of 
the Bureau of Appointments, New 
York University. 

Ralph Strebel, professor of educa- 
tion at Syracuse, N. Y., University, 
has been appointed dean of Utica, N. 
Y., College. 

New president of State Teachers 
College at St. Cloud, Minn., is John 
W. Headley, former president of 
North Dakota Teachers College at 
Mayville. 

J. Lloyd Trump, superintendent of 
the Waukegan, IIl., schools, has re- 
signed to accept a position at the 
University of Illinois College of Edu- 
cation. Clarence E. Prichard will act 
as superintendent until a successor to 
Mr. Trump is appointed. 

Stuart R. Ikeler, director, Hessian 
Hills School, Croton-on-Hudson, N. 
Y., has been appointed principal of 
Falk School and assistant professor of 
education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

New president of East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N. C., is 
J. D. Messick, dean of instruction, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, at 
Montclair. 

J. Hillis Miller, of the New York 
State Education Department, has been 
appointed president of the University 
of Florida. 

Ralph E. Heiges, dean of instruc- 
tion, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa., has been named to act as presi- 
dent until a successor to the late Jo- 
seph Michael Uhler is appointed. 

William Van Til, director of learn- 
ing materials, Bureau for International 
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Education, has been named professor 
of education, University of Illinois. 

Francis G. Cornell, formerly chief, 
research and statistical service, U. S. 
Office of Education, has been ap- 
pointed professor in the college of 
education and director, bureau of re- 
search and service, University of IIli- 
nois. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

Among recent appointments to the 
U. S. Office of Education are: Nolan 
D. Pulliam, Phoenix, Ariz., specialist 
for state school adminstration; J. Dan 
Hull, Jr., Mt. Grove, Mo., chief, in- 
structional-problems section; Jame H. 
Franseth, East Jordan, Mich., specialist 
for rural schools; Ellsworth Tomp- 
kins, Paterson, N. J., as specialist for 
large high schools; John H. Lloyd, 
Lebanon, Pa., assistant chief, informa- 
tion and publications service. 

New president of the Association for 
Education by Radio is William B. 
Levenson, director of station WBOE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education. 

Richard Kennon, who has been as- 
sociate secretary since 1944, has been 
appointed to succeed the late Donald 
DwShane as secretary of the National 
Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education. 

Marie Ernst, of St. Louis, Mo., is 
the new president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA. 


More Students Than Ever 

AN estimated 32 million young 
education-seeking Americans, in- 
cluding more than a million veter- 
ans, are jamming schools and col- 
leges this fall as the nation under- 
takes the biggest job in the history 
of democratic education, according 
to the U. S. Office of Education. 
Commenting on the outlook for 
schools and colleges during the 
school year, John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
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emphasized that the biggest prohjaced alm 
lem facing American education jgiag 
still a serious shortage of qualifiedfihey 
teachers. still need about one}0,000,0¢ 
million new teachers in the ney}oom spa 


ten years and about 350,000 ney 
classrooms,’ Dr. Studebaker said, 

Elementary schools are feeling 
the effects this fall of the first wave 
of the greater number of children 
born during the war years. An & 
timated 2,450,000 six-year-olds, as 
compared with last year’s 2,247, 
000, are expected to enter the 
first grade. Indicative of continu. 
ing pressure on the elementary 
schools is the fact that almost 50 
percent more children were bom 
in 1946 than were born in 1940, 
According to the Division of Ele. 
mentary Education of the Office 
of Education, crowding in ele. 
mentary schools will continue for 
at least the next four or five years 
and will be increasingly acute for 
the next two years. 

High schools are severely over- 
taxed this fall, especially in large 
industrial cities. Estimated _high- 
school enrolment is 6,300,000, as 
compared with 6,275,000, in 1946, 
according to the Division of Second- 
ary Education. Increasing social 
acceptance of a high-school educa- 
tion as the minimum educational 
requirement, along with the higher 
birth rate, is expected to bring 
about an increase of almost 2 
million in the number of high- 
school students by 1953. 

American colleges and univet- 
sities have reported recently to the 
U. S. Office of Education that they 
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probfaced almost to double their exist- 
ion igiag classroom facilities. Specifically, 
alifiedfthey report they need an additional 
at on¢490,000,000 square feet of class- 
 nexfmom space this fall and a total of 
new}300,000,000 square feet of class- 
said,foom space by 1950. Official U. S. 
of Education estimates on 
wavefollege enrolments indicate that 2,- 
Idren {750,000 students, an increase of 
n ¢-4600,000 over last year’s fall enrol- 
s, asment, are in colleges this fall. Es- 
fimates for 1951-52 are 2,477,000 
thefind for 1959-60 are 2,924,000. 


a School-Lunch Funds 
vTivmat allocation of funds to the 
tates and territories for operation 
of this year’s National School- 
‘[lunch Program has been an- 
nounced by the U. S. Department 
"}of Agriculture. A total of $48,750,- 
000 of the $65,000,000 appropri- 
ited by Congress for the current 
program has been apportioned to 
the states and territories. These 
_ |funds are being used to partially 
ge reimburse participating schools for 
purchases of food for school 
lunches. The remaining money, 
side from the amounts needed for 
j administrative expenses, is avail- 
| | dle to the Department of Agricul- 
.. }ue for the purchase of foods 
1 | %eded by schools to meet specific 
utritional requirements. 
Funds for the program are al- 
lotted to the states and territories 
according to the number of chil- 
dren of school age and the per 
capita income of the state. The law 
tequires that federal funds must 
be matched by state funds. 


The current school-lunch pro- 
gram is substantially the same as 
last year’s except that no funds 
are available this year for the pur- 
chase of school-lunch equipment. It 
is estimated that some 7 million of 
the estimated 2714 million Ameti- 
can children in elementary and 
high schools will benefit from the 
program this year. 


Program Against Illiteracy 
A THREE-POINT U. S. Office of 
Education program to reduce il- 
literacy among ten million adults 
will be continued under U. S. 
Office of Education sponsorship 
for an additional two years through 
a $25,000 grant by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commission- 
er of Education, has announced. 
With the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Educa- 
tion and the National Conference 
on Adult Education and the Negro, 
the project, concerned especially 
with the three million Negro adult 
illiterates, was started last year with 
a grant of $24,000. 

Three major objectives of the 
project are: (1) to develop in- 
structional materials suitable for 
use by adults, (2) to prepare 
qualified teachers, and (3) to 
stimulate participation on the part 
of institutions and community or- 
ganizations in a nation-wide pro- 
gram. Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Spe- 
cialist in the Higher Education of 
Negroes and Director of the Adult 
Illiteracy Project for the Office of 
Education, reported that 25 demon- 
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Science Teaching Needs 
Strengthening. — Our national 
science research structure is like 
a skyscraper supported on wooden 
pegs. We are spending 90 per- 
cent of our national science bud- 
get for military purposes and for 
industrial or applied science. Only 
10 percent is going into basic re- 
search. Yet basic research is the 
source of both: military and in- 
dustrial scientific advances. This 
is a completely unbalanced situa- 
tion, say government officials con- 
cerned with our national science 
policy. And they are worried about 
the nation’s ability to remain a 
leader in science. 

Yet we cannot devote more 
money to basic research because 
we do not have the trained men 
for this purpose. The universities 
cannot produce high-class research 
scientists because they are swamped 
with students—most of them only 
beginning their study of science. 

From 1941 to 1947 science 
teaching staffs have increased only 
by one-third, while student enrol- 
ment has doubled. Teaching loads 
have increased. The quality of 
science teaching has deteriorated. 
Many of the science instructors are 
themselves recent graduates who 
cannot do advanced teaching. The 
number of science instructors with 
Ph.D.’s is dropping. Very little 
basic research is going on in col- 
leges and universities. 


“There is no immediate way out 
of the dilemma,” the President’s 


Scientific Research Board says, 
“The situation in which we find 
ourselves is a result of the war, 
It can be corrected only a little 
year by year as we add to our 
pool of trained men.” 

The moral for educators is to 
strengthen science teaching at all 
levels—from junior high school 
through graduate school—so as to 
attract the most able persons to 
science classes, to science teach- 
ing, and to science research. By 
1957 we may put a solid founda. 
tion under our national science re. 


search policy. 


Now It Can Be Told. 
Senator Robert Taft—still an in- 
fluential Republican leader in Con- 
gress as this is being written— 
apparently feels that “now it can 
be told.” He admitted that the 
reason the first session of the GOP 
Congress did not pass any welfare 
legislation, including aid to edu- 
cation, was the Republicans’ un- 
willingness to start such programs 
under a Democratic administration. 

He added: “We hope very 
much that our program ... 
which will include federal assist 
ance to housing, health, and edu- 
cation, can be inaugurated under 
a Republican President in 1949.” 


Oh, Oh! — And here is de- 
finitely bad news for classroom 
teachers: the U. S. Patent Office 
has granted patent No. 2,427,490 
—for a peashooter. 
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Educational News 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Holland Holton, professor of edu- 
cation and head of the department, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C., Au- 
gust 20. 

Mary Emma Woolley, president 
emeritus of Mt. Holyoke College, 
September 5. 

Joseph Michael Uhler, president, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., 
August 18. 

Maude McBroom, associate profes- 
sor in the college of education and di- 
rector of the reading clinic, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, July 24. 

Thomas J. Walker, first editor of 
School and Community and at one time 
president of the Educational Press As- 
sociation. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 


Lawrence M. Shepoiser, of Independ- 
ence, Iowa, has become superintend- 
ent of the Mason City, lowa, schools. 

New superintendent of schools at 
St. Paul, Minn., is Selmer Berg, former 
superintendent at Rockford, III. 

Laura L. Wood is the new director 
of the Bergen School, Jersey City, N. J. 


CHANGES IN STATE DEPARTMENTS: 


Oliver Hodge is the new state super- 
intendent of public instruction for 
Oklahoma. 

Sam Dahl, superintendent of the 
Dorchester, Nebr., schools, has been 
appointed supervisor of secondary edu- 
cation, Nebraska State Department of 
Education. He succeeds John W. 
Litherland, now associate professor of 
education at Iowa State College, Ames. 

Among the new appointments made 
by the Virginia State Department of 
Education are: Fred D. Wygal, di- 
tector of instructional services; L. D. 
Adams, coordinator of guidance and 
consultation services; R. Claude Gra- 


ham, director of the division of re- . 


search and planning. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Richard E. Thursfield, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, has been appointed 
professor of education and chairman 
of the department of education, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N. Y. 

Frederick L. Redefer has been named 
professor of education and director of 
the Bureau of Appointments, New 
York University. 

Ralph Strebel, professor of educa- 
tion at Syracuse, N. Y., University, 
has been appointed dean of Utica, N. 
Y., College. 

New president of State Teachers 
College at St. Cloud, Minn., is John 
W. Headley, former president of 
North Dakota Teachers College at 
Mayville. 

J. Lloyd Trump, superintendent of 
the Waukegan, IIl., schools, has re- 
signed to accept a position at the 
University of Illinois College of Edu- 
cation. Clarence E. Prichard will act 
as superintendent until a successor to 
Mr. Trump is appointed. 

Stuart R. Ikeler, director, Hessian 
Hills School, Croton-on-Hudson, N. 
Y.,. has been appointed principal of 
Falk School and assistant professor of 
education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pa: 

New president of East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N. C., is 
J. D. Messick, dean of instruction, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, at 
Montclair. 

J. Hillis Miller, of the New York 
State Education Department, has been 
appointed president of the University 
of Florida. 

Ralph E. Heiges, dean of instruc- 
tion, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa., has been named to act as presi- 
dent until a successor to the late Jo- 
seph Michael Uhler is appointed. 

William Van Til, director of learn- 
ing materials, Bureau for International 
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Education, has been named professor 
of education, University of Illinois. 

Francis G. Cornell, formerly chief, 
research and statistical service, U. S. 
Office of Education, has been ap- 
pointed professor in the college of 
education and director, bureau of re- 
search and service, University of Illi- 
nois. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

Among recent appointments to the 
U. S. Office of Education are: Nolan 
D. Pulliam, Phoenix, Ariz., specialist 
for state school adminstration; J. Dan 
Hull, Jr., Mt. Grove, Mo., chief, in- 
structional-problems section; Jane H. 
Franseth, East Jordan, Mich., specialist 
for rural schools; Ellsworth Tomp- 
kins, Paterson, N. J., as specialist for 
large high schools; John H. Lloyd, 
Lebanon, Pa., assistant chief, informa- 
tion and publications service. 

New president of the Association for 
Education by Radio is William B. 
Levenson, director of station WBOE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education. 

Richard Kennon, who has been as- 
sociate sécretary since 1944, has been 
appointed to succeed the late Donald 
DwShane as secretary of the National 
Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education. 

Marie Ernst, of St. Louis, Mo., is 
the new president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA. 


More Students Than Ever 

AN estimated 32 million young 
education-seeking Americans, in- 
cluding more than a million veter- 
ans, are jamming schools and col- 
leges this fall as the nation under- 
takes the biggest job in the history 
of democratic education, according 
_ to the U. S. Office of Education. 
Commenting on the outlook for 
schools and colleges during the 
school year, John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


emphasized that the biggest prob. 
lem facing American education is 
still a serious shortage of qualified 
teachers. ‘““We still need about one 
million new teachers in the next 
ten years and about 350,000 new 
classrooms,” Dr. Studebaker said, 

Elementary schools are feeling 
the effects this fall of the first wave 
of the greater number of children 
born during the war years. An es. 
timated 2,450,000 six-year-olds, as 
compared with last year’s 2,247,- 
000, are expected to enter the 
first grade. Indicative of continu- 
ing pressure on the elementary 
schools is the fact that almost 50 
percent more children were bom 
in 1946 than were born in 1940. 
According to the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education of the Office 
of Education, crowding in ele. 
mentary schools will continue for 
at least the next four or five years 
and will be increasingly acute for 
the next two years. 

High schools are severely over- 
taxed this fall, especially in large 
industrial cities. Estimated high- 
school enrolment is 6,300,000, as 
compared with 6,275,000, in 1946, 
according to the Division of Second- 
ary Education. Increasing social 
acceptance of a high-school educa- 
tion as the minimum educational 
requirement, along with the higher 
birth rate, is expected to bring 
about an increase of almost 4 
million in the number of high- 
school students by 1953. 

American colleges and univer- 
sities have reported recently to the 
U. S. Office of Education that they 
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need almost to double their exist- 
ing classroom facilities. Specifically, 
they report they need an additional 
90,000,000 square feet of class- 
room space this fall and a total of 
300,000,000 square feet of class- 
room space by 1950. Official U. S. 
Office of Education estimates on 
college enrolments indicate that 2,- 
750,000 students, an increase of 
600,000 over last year’s fall enrol- 
ment, are in colleges this fall. Es- 
timates for 1951-52 are 2,477,000 
and for 1959-60 are 2,924,000. 


School-Lunch Funds 

INITIAL allocation of funds to the 
states and territories for operation 
of this year's National School- 
lunch Program has been an- 
nounced by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. A total of $48,750,- 
000 of the $65,000,000 appropri- 
ated by Congress for the current 
program has been apportioned to 
the states and territories. These 
funds are being used to partially 
reimburse participating schools for 
their purchases of food for school 
lunches. The remaining money, 
aside from the amounts needed for 
administrative expenses, is avail- 
able to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the purchase of foods 
needed by schools to meet specific 
nutritional requirements. 

Funds for the program are al- 
lotted to the states and territories 
according to the number of chil- 
dren of school age and the per 
capita income of the state. The law 
fequires that federal funds must 
be matched by state funds. 


The current school-lunch pro- 
gram is substantially the same as 
last year’s except that no funds 
are available this year for the pur- 
chase of school-lunch equipment. It 
is estimated that some 7 million of 
the estimated 2714 million Ameri- 
can children in elementary and 
high schools will benefit from the 
program this year. 


Program Against Illiteracy 

A THREE-POINT U. S. Office of 
Education program to reduce il- 
literacy among ten million adults 
will be continued under U. S. 
Office of Education sponsorship 
for an additional two years through 
a $25,000 grant by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commission- 
er of Education, has announced. 
With the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Educa- 
tion and the National Conference 
on Adult Education and the Negro, 
the project, concerned especially 
with the three million Negro adult 
illiterates, was started last year with 
a grant of $24,000. 

Three major objectives of the 
project are: (1) to develop in- 
structional materials suitable for 
use by adults, (2) to prepare 
qualified teachers, and (3) to 
stimulate participation on the part 
of institutions and community or- 
ganizations in a nation-wide pro- 
gram. Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Spe- 
cialist in the Higher Education of 
Negroes and Director of the Adult 
Illiteracy Project for the Office of 


' Education, reported that 25 demon- 
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stration classes for adults, using 
textbook materials prepared for the 
project, were conducted during the 
past year. Approximately 500 
adults, ranging in age from 25 to 
65 years and representing varying 
degrees of illiteracy, were enrolled. 
Nearly 200 teachers were trained. 
Materials, which are in the process 
of revision, will not be available 
for general distribution this year, 
Dr. Caliver emphasized. 


UN Material Available 
HIGH-SCHOOL teachers wishing to 
offer courses on the United Nations 
will find a wide variety of aids — 
publications, posters, charts, film- 
strips, and a newly completed film 
— available this fall from the 
United Nations Department of 
Public Information at Lake Success, 
New York. As the “backbone” of 
such a course they may use the 
Guide for Lecturers and Teachers, 
a printed pamphlet that came off 
the press in August. It may be 
supplemented by other publications, 
including a detailed Chronology of 
the United Nations, Questions and 
Answers about the United Nations, 
the Charter of the United Nations, 
the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, and other materials. 
Visual materials are also available 
in greater variety than last year. 
Two film strips may be obtained: 
(1) “The United Nations at Work 
_— The Secretariat” and (2) “The 
Economic and Social Council 
(Foundation for Peace).” 

Demands for worldwide distri- 
bution and economy necessitate 


careful allotments of the limited 
suppiies of these materials. Teach. 
ers who would like to use them 
should place requests with the city 
superintendents of schools, or other 
parallel officers, who will then 
order enough copies to provide 
one set for each high school where 
courses on the United Nations are 
planned. Although individual 
teachers are asked not to submit 
requests for material, the Chief of 
Educational Liaison, Department of 
Public Information, United Ni 
tions, Lake Success, N. Y., will 
welcome letters from them com. 
menting on the courses they are 
conducting, the activities they have 
found valuable, the problems they 
have encountered, and the useful- 
ness of various publications. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


November 9-15, American Edu- 
cation Week. 


November 16-22, Children’s 
Book Week. ; 

November 27-29, American 
Education Fellowship, Chicago, 
Ill. 


November 27-29, National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


December 16-18, American Vo- 
cational Association, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

December 27-29, National 
Council of Geography Teachers, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

February 8-15, Negro History 
Week. 
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Audio-Visual Methods in Teach- 
ing. Edgar Dale. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1946. 530 


pp- $4.50. 


According to the author, this book 
has been planned to serve the dual 
purpose of textbook and as an aid 
for teachers in service. It is divided 
into three sections. The first of these, 
“The Theory of Audio-Visual Materi- 
als,” contains five chapters dealing 
with the basic principles underlying 
the use of audio-visual materials in 
education. Valuable suggestions for 
the teacher are to be found in all of 
them. Almost every chapter ends with 
questions on the content. Part II, 
“Audio-Visual Teaching Materials,” 


consists of 12 chapters dealing with | 


the various types of teaching aids. 
There are chapters on direct experi- 
ence; on contrived experiences, such 
as models and mock-ups; on dramatic 
participation; on demonstrations, field 
trips, exhibits and museums; on mo- 
tion pictures, including educational, 
documentary, and entertainment films; 
on still pictures — photographs, slides, 
flmstrips; on radio and recordings; 
on visual symbols, such as charts and 
graphs; and on verbal symbols. Con- 
cluding that portion of the book is a 
lengthy list of references on the use of 
teaching materials and of sources of 
audio-visual materials. 


Part III is subdivided into two sec- 
tions, the first being titled ‘“Audio- 
Visual Methods Applied in the Class- 
room.” Seven chapters, each devoted 
to a specific subject, give concrete sug- 
gestions for vitalizing the course. 


Subjects included are arithmetic, geog- 
taphy, the social studies, science and 
nature study, industrial arts and vo- 
cational education; health, safety, and 
Physical education; English and read- 
ing. The second portion deals with 


New Books in Education 


audio-visual methods applied in the 
school system, with attention devoted 
to the administration of the materials, 
intelligent use of audio-visual aids, 
evaluation and production of audio- 
visual helps. 

The book, as befits a volume on this 
subject, is profusely illustrated both 
verbally and pictorially. 


Education for Ladies, 1830-1860. 
Eleanor Wolf Thompson. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 
1947. 162 pp. $2.75. 


The period covered by this study 
was a period of reform; it was a 
period when women were demanding 
a broadening of their activities. Edu- 
cation, and more particularly, educa- 
tion for women, was an issue of the 
times; and periodical editors devoted a 
great deal of attention to the subject, 
running the gamut from advertisements 
for schools and discussions of curricu- 
lums to remarks on the burning ques- 
tion of whether or not woman had a 
mind capable of thought. 


Material for the study has been 
collected from 40 magazines for ladies 
(including the famous Godey’s Ladies’ 
Book), 37 general magazines, nine 
magazines published in America in 
French and German. The periodicals 
reflect various interests and shades of 
opinion. In order to compare ideas held 
by educators of the day with the ideas 
presented to the laity through the 
popular periodicals, ten professional 
journals of the period were used. 


The first chapter, “Magazines and 
Their Editors,” provides background 
for the study. Subsequent chapters 
discuss the basic philosophy of edu- 
cation, the importance of female edu- 
cation, curriculums for young ladies, 
educational opportunities under pri- 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


schools and the training of teachers, 
training of children, education of the 
handicapped, medical education for 
women, postscript on male education. 
This compendium of ideas on female 
education gleaned from magazines for 
women makes interesting reading. 


Reorganizing the High-School Cur- 
riculum. Harold Alberty. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. 
443 pp. $4.00. 


A helpful book for administrators, 
teachers, and prospective teachers. Deal- 
ing as it does with both the purposes 
of education and the means of ob- 
taining the projected goals, the book 
has a bearing on philosophy, curric- 
lum, and methods. These three things, 
according to the author, are different 
aspects of the same thing and cannot 
be considered entirely apart one from 
the other. In Chapter I the author 
evaluates the present-day high school. 
Part I, “The Foundations of Curric- 
ulum Reorganization,” deals with the 
philosophy and purposes of the high 
school and with means of studying the 
adolescent as a basis for curriculum 
reorganization. In Part II, ““Determin- 
ing the General Structure of the Cur- 
riculum,” the author discusses cur- 
riculum practices and the procedures 
which will contribute most toward 
their improvement. This section con- 
tains chapters on the subject-centered 
curriculum and its improvement, the 
experience-centered curriculum in the- 
ory and practice; the evolving core 
curriculum; procedures in curriculum 
reorganization. Part III, “The Pre- 
Planning of Learning Activities,” deals 
with present trends and the evolution 
of unit teaching; the resource unit 
and its development; and a description 
_ of a unit built by a group of experi- 
enced teachers. Discussions of curricu- 
Jum reorganization, guidance through 
classroom activities, and dealing with 
controversial] issues in the classroom 


make up Part IV. Part V, “The 
School at Work on the Curriculum,” 
gives concrete suggestions to those 
who wish to improve the curriculums 
in their respective schools. 


Secondary Education in the South, 
W. Carson Ryan, J. Minor 
Gwynn, and Arnold K. King, 
editors. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 
1946. 262 pp. $3.00. 


One of the University of North Car. 
olina Sesquecentennial Publications, 
Secondary Education in the South isa 
compendium of articles which ap 
peared in the High School Journal 
showing the development of high 
schools in the South during the past 
40 years. The editors point out that, 
although schools in the South have 
traditionally been thought of as back. 
ward, there are many hopeful signs, 
For example, funds are steadily being 
increased, and the South is definitely 
in the vanguard in efforts to assure 
that children in the rural districts have 
teachers who are as well prepared as 
those in the city; in use of state funds 
to equalize opportunity; and in pro 
vision for health and other concerns. 
An awareness of its economic needs 
has enabled the South to develop more 
sound educational programs than some 
other regions which have not faced 
the same necessity for change and 
where the traditional educational pat 
tern is too fixed. 

The chapters on trends in curricu 
lum development, on system-wide cur 
riculum revision, on experimental pro 
grams in the Southern Association, on 
statewide curriculum revision and 
workshops for teachers, on experiments 
in community education, and on edu 
cational action for development of 
regional materials should convince 
educators that the South is making the 
most of what resources it has avail 
able. 
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Group Subscription Rates 
Special subscription rates ate available on bulk orders of 
five or more magazines sent to one address. 
Many city and county school systems, schoolboards, and 
groups of teachers take advantage of this special rate. 
Write for full details 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


A subscription to the EDUCATION so that it will reach its destination just 
DIGEST would be a most suitable before Christmas, or, if you prefer, we 
gift for your professional friends. We will send the card to you so that you 
will be glad to send a gift card to the may forward it to the recipient of 
person for whom you are subscribing your gift. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


THE EDUCATION DiGEST, 330 South State St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Subscription rate $3.00 a year; Canadian and Foreign $3.00 


Enclosed please find $ Send the EpucaTION Dicest for 
One year to: 


Name 
Street and No. 
City and State 

Name 
Street and No. 
City and State 

Donor’s Name 

Address 
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TME WHITE House 


WASHINGTON.” 


November 1, 1947 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS: 


"The Schools Are Yours," the theme selected 2 


for the twenty-seventh observance of American Ed- 
ucation Week, is a proud reminder that our fore- 
fathers saw that our schools would help children 
develop their potentialities for democratic liv- 


ing. To this end, they established free schools} 


forafree people. 

I would like to point out that the creative 
ideals of democracy must be taught in order to be 
learned. The vitality of our republic depends on 
the effectiveness of such teaching. 

Today American education is in the grips ofa 
grave crisis. Our schools are compelled to offer 
education of inferior quality. Educationally, 
many Millions of our children are underprivi- 
leged. 

We must act to correct conditions which sap 
our national strength and waste our human re- 
sources. We must prepare our young people to un-| 
derstand and preserve their priceless inheritance 
of freedom. We must give them the proper climate 
for developing intellectual competence and per- 
sonal responsibility. 


I therefore urge all Americans to rededicate} — 


themselves to the program of providing their chil- 
dren with a sound education. American Education 
Week, beginning November ninth, offers citizens 
the opportunity to meet together in the schools, 
to become acquainted with school needs. In s0 
doing, they will take counsel in the very citadels 


of democracy. | 
HARRY S. TRUMAN 
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